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A QUESTION OF INHERITANCE. 


By A. WALLIE. 


OR a man just told of a fortune in prospect it was with a hang- 

dog feeling enough that, along with Mr. Sibbald the Writer, 

I turned out of the Lawnmarket of Edinburgh, down Libberton’s 

Wynd, and followed at his heels into Dowie’s Tavern. But my 
companion had nothing in common with my mood. 

“ Ah, Johnnie!” he cried, as the proprietor of the hostelry 
encountered us, “you may well, look lively like, after turning the 
finest folk in the town and your best customers out into the street 
before ever the Tron had done chapping the twelve hours last night. 
it was ill done in you, John, and a buffit herring, with a bottle of 
old ale for me, should not be outside your resources after it, though 
I’m earlier than common this morning.” 

John Dowie, a stooping, open-mouthed figure of a man, clad in 
knee-breeches with preposterous buckles to them as well as to his 
shoes, listened to this tirade with great suavity, rubbing his hands 
the while. 

“There’s aye corn in Egypt within lawful hours,” he said, “for 
kenned folk like yersel’, Mr. Sibbald. And what’s for this young 
gentleman that’s wi’ ye?” 

“ Nothing,” I began, appetite being the last consideration in my 
mind ; but my companion interrupted. 

“ Nothing !” he reiterated scoffingly. ‘ Here’s a pretty compli- 
ment to my advising with you that it should have left you without 
stomach for your meridian. You'll just fetch him thé same as for 
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me, John, and I'll be caution he pays for it, whether he eats it 
or no’.” 

Dowie disappeared, and the lawyer settled himself in a deep 
leathern-covered chair beside the fire. 

‘See what I suffer for you, Mr. Keir,” he cried. “Here am I at 
eating a good half-hour before my usual, and not a body forbye your- 
self to say a word to.” 

His thin lips extended to a smile that somehow fetched the 
lower one into close proximity to the tip of his long, straight nose ; 
but, under the bushy brows from between which it descended his 
eyes twinkled not unkindly, so that I ventured on remonstrance. 

“It was your own suggestion,” I told him. ‘For myself, I was 
sufficiently content to talk where we were, in your chambers.” 

“ A fine cage won’t feed the bird,” he grinned back at me, “and, 
by my faith, Mr. Keir, I am free to tell you that I know of no 
handsomer way to shut the mouth of a client than to fill it.” 

His innuendo was sufficiently dubious to permit my ignoring 
of it, so I put it aside, and came to the business that was burden- 
ing me. 

“Do I understand from you, Mr. Sibbald,” I asked him, “ that I 
am taken bound to ask this Mademoiselle Marie-Josephine Mante, 
at Bolbec, near Havre, to marry me? I never heard tell, till this 
day, of the place, far less of the lady, and she, I take it, knows naught 
of me, nor of Freuchie, where I have come from, at your desire, to 
see you on the matter.” 

“ As an ex-parte statement, so to speak,” he returned drily, “ you 
put the case accurately enough. But the thing is in no sense binding 
upon you, unless as a condition precedent to your entering upon the 
inheritance left you, subject thereto, by your late uncle, Mr. Robert 
Marr, merchant and portioner in the Timber Bush of Leith.” 

‘And what can have possessed the man,” I demanded, with 
some impatience, “to set such an errand on me?” 

‘I would have you understand, young sir,” the Writer returned— 
and I noted that the amusement had gone from his face—“ that 
what I am paid for is to carry out instructions, not to answer your 
questions. Your uncle’s disposition is as plain a deed as was ever 
recorded, and it intrusted me with the business of communicating 
primarily with a certain Mark Keir, son of a retired naval officer, 
who might, or might not, be furth of Scotland, for your uncle had 
quarrelled with him and did not know his place of settlement. A 
troublesome affair enough for me,” he commented. 

“But not over hard of performance,” I put in, “for I saw your 
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first advertisement in the ‘Courant’ at Freuchie, where the paper 
comes three times a week, and where I had been living since my 
father’s death there.” 

“ Well,” he went on, “and I may be thankful for Freuchie taking 
the paper, since it brought you to me the sooner. Being here, there 
need be no dubiety about conditions—I am to see you speir the 
question specified at this lass within a certain time. Whether she 
has a ‘yes’ or a ‘no’ for you is immateriali—you succeed on due 
testification that you have put it ; but, if you refuse or delay doing so, 
then the money goes to your uncle’s other nephew, Louis Marr. 
Where to look for him next the gude knows, except that I’m certain 
he’s no’ to be found in Freuchie.” 

“But why should my uncle desire me to make love—for that I 
presume was his intention—to this lady ?” 

“Man!” my companion retorted, “I have told you I am not 
paid to answer such questions. Moreover,” he added, “I know 
nothing, beyond some clasherie of your uncle having at some time 
or another in his youth had an eye to the missie’s mother, who 
married a Frenchman and gave Mr. Robert Marr the go-by. But 
that, mind you, is but mere talk—I know nothing of the truth of it. 
And that the will is legal,” he added with intent, “you may very 
well be assured, for on that I have taken care to procure good 
opinion.” 

“ That is not my difficulty,” I broke out impulsively ; “although 
I am ready to admit that to go through the mere form—for it is no 
more—of wooing a lady I have not yet seen, for filthy lucre, goes 
somewhat against the grain with me.” 

“Save us!” he exclaimed, “but there are many who, at your 
age, would think the lady an additional advantage. Then what, 
Mr. Precisian, may be your difficulty ?” 

“Just this,” I blurted out, “that I haye not, at this moment, 
funds sufficient to carry me back to Freuchie, far less to France.” 

“So that’s where you stick,” said he. “I had my fancy, but 
supposed your father had left you better furnished. And what do 
you propose ?” 

“‘T was thinking,” I began, taking the plunge I had been dread- 
ing, “that it might be within your will and power to advance me 
what of money was essential, the issue being, in any case, well 
assured.” 

He shook his head in decisive negation. 

“T would have you mind,” he returned, pursing his lips, “ that 
itis but an empty pocket that is full of other folks’ siller. It is 
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beyond any power in me to advance a plack from the estate, and I 
tell you plainly, Mr. Keir, to save talk, that I lend no money of my 
own, save on bonds over heritable subjects, duly recorded in the 
Register.” 

“Then,” I retorted, with some temper, for his tone angered me, 
“this Miss Mante is like to go without a husband, or the offer of 
one, for me; I am like, through you, to be none the better of my 
uncle’s bounty, and his Majesty will be fitted with a recruit, for I'll 
be stepping up the street now to ’list at the Castle.” 

In my wrath I had risen and pulled forth my purse to settle the 
score ere leaving him, but he only looked at me and laughed. 

“ There’s no foolery like falling out,” he quoted, when his merri- 
ment had ended. “Sit you down for a daft lad,” he ordered 
sharply, “and hear what I tell you.” 

“There is nothing in what I was saying,” he went on, when, 
with some reluctance, I had obeyed his injunction, “to hinder me 
helping you, Mr. Keir ; and I tell you plainly, sir, that I have a fancy 
to it, for I like your looks.” 

I bowed, and he continued. 

“This Bolbec place will be, from what I understand, no great 
distance from Havre, and, supposing you at that port, your two legs, 
at the worst, might suffice for conveyance as fat as the lady.” 

“ Assuredly,” said I. 

“Then I can fit you,” he proceeded. “The ‘Bon Accord,’ that 
belongs to a client of mine in Aberdeen, is lying by the pier of 
Leith, busked to sail in a tide or so for Havre, and I will take it 
upon me to procure you a passage from her master—a decent man 
he is, of the name of Mackay—Saunders Mackay.” 

This was a help where I had given up hope of such, and I 
thanked him accordingly. 

“But,” I said, “I hear the seas are not yet of the safest, spite 
of the peace. Not that I heed for myself,” I went on bravely, “ but 
supposing the lady to say ‘ Yes,’ which I have not conceit to possess 
assurance of, how am I to fetch her back, as-I suppose I must, 
without money ?” 

“ Pshaw !” he returned, “the seas are safe enough—the pact at 
Amiens assures that—otherwise would the ship I speak of be bound 
to a French port? And you, with your dearie—if she comes to 
that, which I confess I shall be surprised to hear—can return by the 
‘Bon Accord,’ which is to load wine for Leith.” 

“T thank you again,” I told him, “ though I fear such a method 
of travel may prove small inducement to the lady.” 
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“Then there is just this about it, Mr. Mark Keir,” he snapped 
back, “ that she must either thole the voyage or bide tocherless in 
France, for to bring her by road would, in my opinion, be both un- 
becoming and little short of sheer wastry. She might die, or you 
get a French knife in you, or—but, Lord!” he broke off, “ there is 
a score of contingencies to be chanced, and I’ll have no risk in the 
thing more than I say. There is my last word to you—take it or 
leave it, but finish up your ale and let us be moving. There’s folk 
like to be waiting me.” 

I had no alternative, or at Jeast none that hit my humour. So I 
accepted his offer, which was, indeed, kindly intended, and, with a 
letter of introduction from him to Captain Mackay, took my way 
down by the Leith stage, along with my small belongings, to the 
port. 

I found the “Bon Accord,” a bluff-bowed snow, lying on the 
outside tier at the Custom House Quay, and when I had scrambled 
across the intervening craft, amidst the objurgations of the seamen 
and porters engaged on them, I found the Captain on his own 
quarter-deck. He was a little squat man, possessed of a most 
diabolical squint and a voice that rumbled like cargo falling into 
his ship’s hold. 

“From Mr. Sibbald, the Writer,” he repeated after me, as I 
handed him the letter ; “ there will be no six-and-eightpence paid for 
this, for no word of it can I read.” 

I reassured him on that head, and at his desire recited to him 
the contents of the missive, which were, indeed, more flattering to 
me than the occasion called for. 

“A passage,” he cried, “to Havre, and maybe two back. 
You’re welcome, young sir, for me, to baith, sae lang as the Writer 
body is bounden tae my owner for the siller—as I make no doubt 
he is safe to be, for there is something of a contra account for a bit 
plea the ship’s had here, and giff gaff makes good friends. But 
we're on the edge of beginning to warp out. Are you ready?” 

I told him my mails were on the quay, and he bawled to a 
couple of his men at work aloft to tumble down and fetch them 
aboard. And within an hour after we were stretching out for Inch- 
keith, with a fair wind on our quarter. 

It is not my intention to give an account of the southward 
voyage of the “ Bon Accord.” I had sufficient of sailor’s blood in 
me to make it agreeable enough, and I found the captain no bad 
companion, if one forgot his ill-seeming appearance. Moreover, the 
weather favoured us, so that on the eighth day from Leith we were 
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anchored within the pier at Havre; which I take leave to compare 
unfavourably with that at our point of departure, though the two 
lighthouses on the rugged headland to the eastwards are finer than 
any we have on the Forth ; even the May is but a rushlight against 
them. 

My first trouble was the lack of a passport, which, in the hurry 
of my departure, I had had no thought to procure. But Captain 
Mackay had brought some usquebagh on his own account, and, 
after half a dozen bottles of the whisky had been delivered at the 
private address of the prefect, I speedily found myself free to go 
where I would in France. 

Thereafter I set my wits to work regarding the best course to 
pursue. I had come to look at the matter in a fashion remarkably 
indifferent to its romantic side, and my whole object, by the time 
I landed, was to reach Bolbec with as scant expenditure of time 
and money as might be, ask the question set me, and return to 
Leith with what speed I could accomplish. 

Bolbec was, I discovered, only some seven leagues away, and 
I had determined to tramp the distance when, the night before I 
had settled to set out, my plans were forwarded in a manner I had 
small reason to expect. I was supping with the captain in the great 
cabin of the snow when a stranger rushed in upon us—a young man 
of my own age of three-and-twenty or so, clad in naval dress. 

‘“‘ Heavens !” he exclaimed in good English, spoilt by a French 
manner, “ but this is the happy day that brings us together, mon 
cousin. At last we meet!” 

There was no dubiety as to that, for as I rose from the table the 
man’s arms went about me with a hug that bent my bones, and a 
flavour of garlic out of his breath that I could well have dispensed 
with. 

**T am indeed your cousin, mon enfant,” he continued—“ Louis 
Marr. I saw your name and description in the prefect’s records— 
he is a friend of mine—and, knowing your errand a 

‘** Knowing my errand !” I repeated in wonderment. 

* But, yes—though of that we will talk later. For the moment 
it is enough that we meet and that I place myself at your disposal.” 

I was stupidly tongue-tied, and it was Captain Mackay who 
tackled our gentleman. 

“You will be Maure that was captain of the ‘ Reynard,’” he 
broke in suddenly. 

My cousin’s cocked hat touched the floor as its owner acknow- 
ledged this recognition with a sweeping bow. 
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* Just that,”he replied grandly. ‘ Marr, or Maure, is quite the 
same, and during the late war I had the honour to command the 
craft you name, when it had the felicity to make prize of one in 
charge of Captain Saunders Mackay. But that is past—there is 
peace.” 

“ And but now I take it you claimed Scotch kindred with Mr. 
Keir here ?” the sailor queried, his face darkening. 

“But, certainly,” the man answered, unabashed. “I am a 
French citizen, who was, nevertheless, born in your very “vis/e 
country, for which, indeed, I retain an affection the most sincere.” 

I could have laughed at both the manner and the language of 
him, but the captain took the matter seriously. 

“Then, ye renegade, ye!” he cried, shaking a fist like a 
sledge-hammer under the nose of our visitor, with a burst of profanity 
I dare not set down. ‘Then, ye slinking turncoat, that’s fought 
against the land that bore ye, will ye take your dirty carcase away 
out of the ‘ Bon Accord,’ or will I throw you ashore ?” 

I began something in deprecation of this outfly, but he turned 
on me: 

“For you, Mr. Keir,” he continued, peremptorily, “you must 
judge your own ways, but if you have business with this scum here 
it must be done elsewhere than on ship of mine, and, if you'll take 
my warning, you'll have as little truck with him as may be.” 

I saw Louis grip at the hanger by his side, but a brawl would 
have bred useless trouble, and I laid my hand on his arm. 

* Doubtless the soreness of what Captain Mackay suffered still 
remains,” I remarked placably ; “nor will I, on the other hand, 
presume to doubt but that you have an answer for him. However, 
if we are to hold converse, let us do so ashore—a glass or so of 
wine between cousins, seeing we are such, should not be amiss.” 

With a scowl at Mackay, which that worthy returned with 
interest, my relative, to my relief, adopted this suggestion, and we 
crossed the street from the quay, at which the ship lay, to the Hétel 
de la Paix, where we found a private apartment. 

“A sour dog that,” remarked my companion, when we had 
settled ourselves down before a flask of Burgundy for which he 
insisted upon paying ; “ but I was somewhat of a rough playmate 
for him when we met before, and to slit his throat now would 
interfere with our business, mon brave. So let him pass, and come 
to that.” 

I nodded assent, and he went on, with a bold frankness that 
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“IT know all about the will of our uncle,” he said, “and why 
you are here. Never heed how,” he added, as I would have 
questioned him ; “the very birds carry these things, and your plans 
may very well come to fit into mine.” 

“ What do you tell me?” I cried ; but, with a gesture, he waved 
aside my surprise. 

“TI may assume,” he went on again, easily, “that you are not in 
love with the lady?” 

“IT never set eyes on her,” said I, bluntly. 

“So! Then the money—that is your desire?” 

“ Nothing else,” I told him, seeing no need to conceal what 
must, indeed, have been plain enough. 

““Well then, cousin mine, we come to an agreement of the 
simplest. You want the money ; I want the lady, who, besides her 
own attractions, which I regard as incomparable, possesses a dot by 
no means to be despised by a poor privateer whose occupation is 
gone through this unlucky peace.” 

“But,” I stammered, “ what of Mademoiselle Mante herself? 
Has she no word in the matter?” 

“She has already given it,” he returned, with a smirk, “by 
doing me the distinguished honour to accept me as her intended 
husband.” 

Doubtless my face showed my feelings, for he continued quickly : 

“The thing is capable of instant proof. Give me the pleasure of 
your company to-morrow to Bolbec, and Mademoiselle herself will 
confirm what I tell you.” 

It was a fair challenge, and one, moreover, fitting very well into my 
notions, as I told him with an openness I had better have restrained. 
Therefore the following dawn saw us in the cabriolet of a leather- 
springed diligence—as like a hearse as anything I ever rode in—on 
our way to the object of my pilgrimage. The place I found was the 
principal town of the province of Caux, and most notable, to my 
mind, for the flag-like mutches worn by the women of it, who were 
not that ill-looking either. But our concerns lay not with them, but 
at the Chateau de Mante, to which we proceeded, after partaking of 
ageuner at the inn. 

I will not say my heart did not beat the faster at the prospect of 
the introduction ahead, the circumstances being sufficiently strange 
to justify diffidence in me ; and I felt it all the more so, perhaps, 
that Mademoiselle, when we met, proved seemingly very much at 
her ease. 

Along with her mother she received us in a pleasant withdrawing 
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room, and as I had no French for conversation I begged my cousin 
to act as interpreter. Therefore he, after we had saluted the ladies, 
explained my errand, their reception of which was such as might 
easily have been anticipated. Madam clasped her mittened hands 
in horror ; her daughter broke into downright laughter. 

“ Ma foi!” she exclaimed, the big, black eyes of her flashing 
and sparkling with amusement. “I know well that the English sell 
their wives, but until now I did not understand that they bought 
them.” 

She was, for a Frenchwoman, not that ill put on, and it is 
unpleasant to be an object of mirth to a good-looking girl, whatever 
her nationality, so I desired my associate to assure her, for me, that, 
so far from desiring to purchase, I had encountered the perils of a 
lengthy journey in order to find means to evade any similitude of 
such a transaction, and that a definite negative under her hand 
would be the greatest favour she could grant me. 

Her response to this speech was more in accordance with my 
wishes than flattering to my pride. She moved directly to an 
escritoire, and, quill in hand, read out as she wrote, my cousin 
translating as he bent over her : 

“Monsieur Mark Keir having done me the honour to propose 
that I should marry him, I have had the felicity of saying ‘ No,’ being 
already pledged, with all my heart, to M. Louis Maure, Heutenant de 
vaisseau, in command of the ‘ Reynard.’” 

If it savoured of sarcasm, it was at least as explicit as I could 
desire, and I believed it would satisfy even Mr. Sibbald. For its 
terms I had doubtless to thank my cousin in part, and he, when it 
was complete, procured the elder lady to sign it as witness. Then 
he scattered the sand over it, and passed it to Mademoiselle, who 
handed it to me with a ripple of laughter. 

“ Voila, Monsieur,” she said as she did so. “I give you your 
charter, and trust in your gratitude.” 

I made my acknowledgments with what was, I fear, but a 
clumsy grace, and, on a hint from Louis that he would find himself 
too much engaged for the rest of the day to remain in my company, 
I took myself off, after partaking of a glass of wine. 

There was nothing to cause me to linger about Bolbec, and as 
I fell in with a waggon going in the Havre direction, I bargained 
with the driver to take me for a six sols piece as far as he was going, 
and so reached the port again just as dawn was setting in. I made 
straight for the “Bon Accord,” and encountered the captain at the 
gangway. 
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“My eyes and buttons!” he exclaimed as I met him, “ but I 
am as pleased to see you, Mr. Keir, as though you were the 
Provost o’ Aberdeen. I was feared we would have to clear out 
wanting ye.” 

“ And what will this be now,” I cried, “that you should talk 
of leaving ?—this morning you were to be here for a fortnight.” 

“Just that,” he answered, drawing me into the cabin, “but a 
heap will have happened since then. Mr. Keir,” he went on briskly 
when we under shelter, “it’s war again ; Bony has refused to leave 
Holland alone, and it is but a matter of days before the fat will all 
be in the fire once more, and the Channel as full of French privateers 
as a cheese of maggots. I had word from a sure hand but an hour 
gone by, and am for sea this very nicht, lading or no lading.” 

Here was news! Not that it concerned me now as it might 
have done a day sooner, for my object was accomplished, and I 
was eager enough to return and touch mine inheritance. But if we 
were captured on the way, and my road to wealth lay through a 
French prison, my fortune would be worse than hitherto, and I 
started at the idea. 

“Good !” said I, therefore, to the captain ; “if there is anything 
in which I can assist so commendable a resolution, pray command 
me. My business is ended here to satisfaction.” 

“And that is hearty hearing,” he returned, “ for I had little liking 
for your companion, and I learn, moreover, that he is fitting out the 
* Reynard’ here, with an urgency that bodes no good. For the 
rest,” he went on coolly, “I know no better plan than for me and 
you to daunder across to yon café over by, and just sit there 
drinking, or seeming to, until the moon goes down, so that folk will 
think that a start is the last thing in the heads of us. There is a 
leading wind out, and as soon as it darkens we’ll let drop the head 
sails on her, and slip awa’. There’s no orders out yet to stop us.” 

I could not better this programme, so for the next few hours 
the captain and myself hob-nobbed under the verandah of the Hotel 
de la Paix, until to all appearance we had both had as much as we 
could carry. But when the last moon glint had vanished my com- 
panion nudged my elbow. 

** Now !” he whispered. 

He staggered handsomely out towards his ship, roaring some sea 
stave, and I followed in like fashion, though laughing at his antics. 
He had tumbled on board, and I was just about after him, when 
there came a rush of petticoats behind me and a girl gripped my 
arm so that I winced. 
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“ Save me !” she cried in English ; “for the love of Heaven take 
me with you !” 

I heard Mackay rumble out something little complimentary to 
the character of the newcomer ; but the tongue she used touched 
me nearly, so that, with an impulse I can scarce give account of, 
I caught her under the arms and handed her down to where the 
captain stood on the deck. 

“Here’s pretty ongoings!” he growled, as I followed; “but 
there’s the guard out and no time to put this fly-by-night ashore. 
In wi’ ye,” he ordered, pushing her towards the cabin. “I'll talk to 
ye later, Mr. Keir, for bringing the like on a decent craft.” 

Up the quay a group of lights showed, as though searching about, 
but ere they reached our length the ‘Bon Accord,’ prepared before- 
hand for a hasty start, had slipped her shore cables, let fall some of 
her lighter canvas, and was slipping out on the ebb past the pier. 
As we cleared it we heard a splash of oars far astern ; but the snow 
gathered speed as sail was piled on her in the open, so that we were 
quickly beyond reach of capture by anything pulled byhand. Then 
the captain’s wrath broke upon me : 

“Ma certy, Mr. Keir,” he cried, “but this isa bonny ploy! I 
did not think it of ye. What ’ll folk say when I come home wi’ the 
scrapings o’ Havre streets in my cabin ?” 

“Indeed,” said I, earnestly, “ I cannot but fancy you mistaken— 
the lass spoke good English ; maybe Scotch.” 

“JT hae ma doots,” he responded, “but that’s easy settled.. 
Come below and we'll see the worst o’t.” 

I moved at his heels down the companion, and entered the cabin, 
to find the person I had rescued seated beside the table, her head 
buried in her hands. She looked up as we appeared, and a glance 
at her pure, pale face, ringed with dark hair, once evidently decently 
caught back from her forehead, but now hanging disordered about 
it, was sufficient to convince us of the impossibility of the surmise 
of Captain Saunders. He, indeed, was the first to admit his 
error. 

“Easy, missie,” he said, gently interrupting the thanks with 
which she greeted us. ‘“ Mr. Keir here did nae mair than consorted 
wi’ his duty, and I, maybe, did less. But what brought ye on 
Havre quay at midnight ?” 

**T have been living with an aunt in the town,” the girl answered 
—and I could see she strove to speak concisely—“ who desired I 
should pledge myself to marry a man I hated. He came to the 
house to-night, and the pair insisted upon assent from me. I made 
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an excuse to leave them, and fled towards the harbour, trusting to 
find a countryman to whom I might appeal for protection.” 

“ A countryman,” I repeated. “ Are we to understand that you 
are Scotch ?” 

“My mother was,” said she, simply. ‘ Mante is my name— 
Marie-Joséphine Mante.” 

Had a thunderbolt crashed through the deck above us I could 
not have been more astounded. 

“From where?” I gasped. 

“*T lived near Bolbec until my parents died,” she returned, her 
eyes opening widely in wonderment at my manner. 

‘“‘ And this man,” I demanded, my heart jumping. ‘Who was 
he?” 

She coloured hotly, but made no hesitation in answering. 

“Louis Maure,” said she, “ /ieutenant de vaisseau, in command of 
the ‘ Reynard’ privateer.” 

‘“*T thocht that same,” muttered Mackay, but as for me, I pulled 
out the note I had procured at Bolbec and held it before her. 

“Can you solve me that, then?” I cried, “for it is signed with 
the name you say is yours.” 

“The wording of it is beyond my comprehension,” she told me, 
with a touch of dignity, as she glanced at it ; “the signatures are 
those of the housekeeper in charge of the Chateau de Mante and 
her daughter, lately returned émigrés, and friends of Monsieur 
Maure.” 

It leaped into my mind that I had been duped; but it was 
Saunders Mackay who unravelled the sxein of the plot, for he had 
had from me a hint of my business in France. 

‘“* By the Brig o’ Balgownie, Mr. Keir,” he exclaimed, “ but yon 
lad has played false. He’s gotten the jade ye saw tae set up for 
Missie here, so that ye wouldna’ think tae seek further, and reckoning 
you would be for straight home, wi’ the paper signed. Then, when 
the thing was discovered, the time allowed you would be up, and he 
could claim the siller.” - 

“‘ Well,” said I, “ you may have the hang of it. But here is an 
end.” 

* An end!” he repeated, with a leer and asquint I should have as 
regarded as little short of diabolical had I not known his true nature. 
** T’'ll lay every boddle I have on this voyage against a tot of rum, 
that yer cousin, wi’ the ‘ Reynard,’ is close astern of us this minute. 

D’ye think he would not follow this lady when he jaloused the road 
she had come?” 
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I could not but assent, and would have overwhelmed him with 
questions as to what was to be done in this fresh emergency, but he 
moved silently to the ladder, with a gesture to me to follow. 

“‘ There!” he said curtly as we reached the deck, pointing over 
the taffrail. 

I looked as he indicated, towards where the twin gleams of 
Havre lighthouses stabbed the blackness. And between them and 
us, her sails obscuring the lights now and again as she rolled, I made 
out a craft, little more than a blotch in the darkness, but evidently 
overhauling us rapidly. 

“ Now, Mr. Keir,” the captain went on, “if you'll play the man, 
I'll play the master of this ship, which is a much more difficult thing 
to do, and won’t brook questioning.” 

The reproof he implied was hardly needed to put me on my 
mettle, for it seemed to me, sober Scot though I was, that since I 
had seen Marie Mante there could be no other woman in the world 
for me, and that I would die the death ere yielding her to Louis 
Marr. So I wasted no more words. 

“I’m with you,” I said to the captain ; “give your orders.” 

* T’ve none for you,” he answered as sharply as before, “ save to 
keep by me and do as I do.” 

We stocd near the break of the poop, and he sent his voice out 
into the shadows below us in a call for his crew. They clustered 
beneath in response, and he addressed them very briefly. 

“Lads,” he said, ‘‘there’s a Frenchman chasing us that’s ower 
big tae fecht wi’, but ye were a’ wi’ me when we catched as big a yin 
afore, and we’ll try this wi’ the same ploy. Awa’ wi’ ye—ye ken 
what tae dae.” 

A rumble of assent, mingled with laughter, came up to us ; then 
the group dissolved. Where they went I could not see, but I noted 
that the guns remained unlashed, and as I followed the captain down 
the companion again I saw, ere turning to descend, that the ship 
held no sign of life, save for a man at the tiller, standing with the 
head of it between his knees and his arms crossed, carelessly 
whistling. 

Down below Mackay disappeared into the lazarette, beneath the 
floor of the cabin, and I commenced to talk to Mademoiselle, 
marvelling the while whether the man might even yet prove a coward 
or a rogue. 

But both my conversation and my speculations were cut short by 
a grinding crash, and the captain sprang through the lazarette 
hatch. 
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“Smartly now !” he called to me, seizing Marie in his arms and 
leaping for the ladder. ‘ Do as I do.” 

I needed no second telling, and we reached the poop together. 
It towered high above the water, and as I rushed to the rail at my 
leader’s heels I saw, below us and alongside, the outline of a long, 
low schooner, from the waist of which a crowd of Frenchmen were 
pouring into the “ Bon Accord,” leaving their own craft deserted. 

‘“* That’s fine !” whispered Mackay ; “ over wi’ ye.” 

He lowered himself, the gir] still in his arms, to the schooner’s 
Geck, where he set her on her feet and rushed forward. Meanwhile 
from aloft his own crew were dropping to his side, having scrambled 
into the top hamper of the Frenchman as the vessels came to- 
gether. 

“Cut, ye deevils, ye!” shouted the captain as the others joined 
him ; “there’s a match in the powder-room will mak’ a bonny lowe 
in a minute.” 

The men hardly needed this to urge them in their hacking at the 
grappling irons holding the schooner to the snow, or in repelling the 
rush of the enemy when these discovered they had been outflanked. 
It was only a matter of seconds ere the ships drew apart, but as the 
gap widened I saw Marr, hanging by one hand in the fore chains of 
the “ Bon Accord,” take aim with a pistol in the other at Captain 
Saunders. I had snatched up a belaying pin, and this I hurled to- 
wards the weapon, which it missed, but caught the hand that held it 
as the trigger fell, and a bullet buried itself harmlessly in the deck 
close to the captain. 

“ That will be something I will owe you, Mr. Keir,” he said, with 
a grin, “and I’m thinking we’ll a’ win free yet to pay our debts.” 

The schooner’s topsail filled as he spoke, the breeze bellied out 
the great mainsail of her, and, with a bound, she put a cable’s length 
of black water betwixt herself and the Frenchmen shouting madly 
on the snow. Then a sudden obelisk of flame shot up from the 
stern of the latter, and an ear-splitting thunder of sound with it. 
My hands went over my eyes ; when I removed them the burning 
fragments of what had once been the “ Bon Accord” were coming 
from above, hissing and splashing into the sea about the vessel on 
which we stood. 


Ten days later, with Mademoiselle and the captain for company, 
I sat within Mr. Sibbald’s chambers in Hyndford’s Close, off the 
High Street of Edinburgh, reciting to the Writer the tale of our ad- 


ventures, 
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“Well, Mr. Keir,” remarked he when I had ended, “I am ot 
opinion that you are more than a little indebted to Captain Saunders 
Mackay.” 

“Not only so,” I concurred, “but I am looking for you now to 
put me in a way to acknowledge my indebtedness with some sub- 
stantiality.” 

“ Ay,” said he, with that odd smile of his, “I take your mean- 
ing, but it wasa condition precedent to your succession that you 
should ask a certain question at this lady here, and I have yet to 
learn that you have done so.” 

“ But that is easily remedied,” I cried blithely. “I did it but 
yesterday, and am free todo it again. Mademoiselle Marie-José- 
phine Mante”—here I dropped on one knee before her—“ will you 
be my wife?” 

“Yes,” said she, her cheeks gay with colour, “with all my 
heart.” 
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THE ORGAN OF MIND. 


URING the past few years mental as well as material evolution 

have been matter for observation and earnest study at the 

hands of very competent workers, and monographs and text-books 

upon the psychology of man and the higher animals have been 

poured upon us as from the four winds. I have therefore endeavoured 

to correlate mental states with underlying physical conditions in the 
light of the latest scientific investigations. 

By the term “ mind” I imply mental processes only, #.e. feelings, 
ideas, and will or volition ; mind is used to describe the sum total 
of these processes during the life of the individual. I do not mean 
by “mind” anything immaterial, anything spiritual, behind mental 
processes, anything definite upon which mental processes rest, or 
from which they emerge. The sum total of mental processes 
experienced at any particular moment, such as now, I call con- 
sciousness. It is a psychic axiom that a continuation of the same 
impression is attended with unconsciousness. Consciousness is an 
ever-flowing stream, it is ever changing, and we know that when we 
are repeating aloud some poetry we are conscious of the last words 
uttered fading away and new words not uttered coming in. Psychical 
states are always coming into being and passing away, and they 
continually change as they pass. The sensations and the ideas of 
the present moment pass and give way to other mental states ; but 
the past is capable of being recalled. The boy who recalls yesterday’s 
caning brings back to his consciousness the peculiar and varied 
sensations which accompanied his sufferings, and these are to him, 
when thus recalled, a present and vivid state of consciousness. 
Strictly speaking, however, consciousness does not deal with the past 
or future, but with representations of past or future events. It may 
be asked, how and by what means are these mental states made 
manifest? It is an old saying that the body is the organ of the 
mind—the instrument through which it works, for we cannot see 
without eyes, hear without ears, or move without muscles. That 
the brain—which consists of an outer grey rind or cortex composed 
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mainly of cells, and an underlying white substance composed mainly 
of fibres highly supplied with blood-vessels—is the organ of sensa- 
tion, of ideas, and volition is proved by the effects of disease and 
injury. There is a want of development of the brain in imbecility 
and weak-mindedness which is proportional to the amount of mental 
defect ; injury of the brain produces abnormal mental effects, and 
acute and chronic disease produce insanity. Temporary inflammation 
or excitation by such poisons as narcotics or alcohol induce mental 
delusions, and tumours pressing upon the brain produce loss of 
mind. Moreover, during sleep, when the brain is at rest, all mental 
operations are suspended. It has been ascertained that disease 
destroying certain portions of the brain is accompanied by paralysis 
of the other side of the body, and it may be concluded that all right- 
handed persons use mainly the left side of their brain, and vice versa. 
Broca found that, if disease occurred on the left side of the brain, 
the paralysis of the right side of the body was accompanied with loss 
of speech. Both sides, however, do act, and after a few weeks of 
paralysis and loss of speech the other hemisphere, as it is called, can 
by special education and training take on the work, and speech to 
some extent is regained. It is stated that persons acquire the 
words most in common use first—in the case of an Englishman 
these are said to be “ Yes,” “‘ No,” and “ Can’t afford it!” Broca 
located and determined the exact site of articulate speech—which 
is in the third left frontal convolution of the brain. Destruction 
of this area can and does produce absolute loss of speech without 
any paralysis, a condition described as motor aphasia. There is an 
inability to articulate or repeat words, but the person can hear well 
and understand, although he cannot speak. This centre is the 
association centre for, or the controlling area over, the motor paths 
leading to the nerves of the tongue, lips, and vocal organ. 

Speech, as we know, is a process which involves two special sense 
organs—the eye and the ear. In the deaf the eye becomes the 
medium of speech, as may be seen by the sign language employed 
by deaf persons in lip reading, and the finger alphabet. With the 
blind, touch to a large extent replaces the loss of the sense of sight, 
and enables these persons by means of this sense of touch to enjoy 
modified reading by the feeling of raised printed characters. In 
explanation of these facts it has been found that destruction of 
another region of the brain produces “ word-deafness” : #.¢. a person 
cannot understand the meaning of words heard although he does 
hear the sounds ; words are not “ perceived,” but written language 
is comprehended. Further back in the brain there is a portion 
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the destruction of which is followed by ‘* word-blindness,” z.e. written 
language becomes unintelligible. A person so afflicted would be 
able to converse, but although‘not blind he would not be able to 
read aloud. We can write by dictation what is heard by the ear, 
we can read aloud from the page and repeat vocally what we hear, 
and we can copy what we see—as is done in drawing, all of which 
demonstrate the nervous connection by means of association paths 
from the ear to the hand, from the eye to the voice, from the ear to 
the voice, and from the eye to the hand. When these association 
areas, or the fibres leading from them, are destroyed by disease, then 
the passage of nerve impulses is impossible, and the functions 
represented by these areas are suspended. 

Now physiology demonstrates that the cerebral grey matter or 
cortex is the seat of the intellectual functions, of intelligent sensation 
or consciousness, of ideation, of volition, and of memory. Experi- 
ments have been performed upon animals which tend to show that 
removal or destruction of the whole cerebrum or higher brain has 
different effects according to the position of the animal in the 
scale of organisation. In fishes—the lowest vertebrata—destruction 
(or, as it is called, experimental ablation) of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres leaves the fish free to swim in water, using its tail and fins 
with as great precision as before. It will avoid obstacles, but it will 
not nibble nor eat. The brainless frog sits still, but hops when 
touched ; it will avoid obstacles, swim in water, and maintain its 
balance. In birds, when the cerebral hemispheres are removed, 
ordinary equilibrium is maintained, the bird can fly and regains its 
feet when placed on its back, and it seems to react automatically to 
stimulation. In mammals, when deprived of their great brain, there 
is the same automatic reaction. They swallow food if it is placed 
in their mouths. They avoid a bright flame and are disturbed by 
a loud sound, but there is no memory and no intelligence in such 
an animal ; it cannot hunt for food and it ignores the presence of an 
enemy, its time is spent in dull sleep or lethargy, and there is no 
sign of understanding. The brain is thus conclusively proved to be 
the “organ of mind” and the seat of man’s consciousness. The 
microscope demonstrates that the brain, like the body, consists of 
cells and fibres. These cells are in countless myriads in the brain, 
and they are composed of material called protoplasm, in which 
during life chemical changes of a special and complicated nature 
take place, associated with which are changes of energy of great 
delicacy and complexity. The cells can be microscopically demon- 
strated by the affinity they have for certain chemical reagents, and of 
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these the brilliant aniline dyes serve best to colour them. We can 
often tell the condition of nerve structures as to health or disease by 
the different reactions they exhibit to various chemical dyes. 

The configuration of the brain varies in different animals. In 
mammalia only is there an attempt at a convolutional pattern, and 
there are types of this pattern, such as the oblique in umgu/ata, the 
longitudinal in carnivora, and the transverse in the primates. By 
an infolding of the outer cortical or grey matter of the brain a more 
extensive area can be got into the same space. Man is thus saved 
from carrying on his shoulders a head at least one fifth of a square 
yard in area, The average weight of the brain is about 49 oz. in 
man, and 44 oz. in woman, but as women are lighter in build there 
is no inferiority in the relative size. The proportionate weight of 
the human brain to the body is 1 to 36°5. On the other hand, the 
quality of brain is as important as quantity, for intelligence depends 
upon an increase in the superficial area of the mantle of the brain 
rather than upon an increase in its total weight. Also, the grey 
matter may, as stated, be compressed into greater convolutional 
complexity, and thus a brain' may occupy greater space without 
increasing its value ; moreover, smaller brains may be more active 
than large ones. The brains of many distinguished men are often 
several ounces heavier than is the average. Both Byron’s and 
Cromwell’s brains are said to have weighed almost 80 oz. The 
naturalist Cuvier’s brain weighed 64 oz., and Abercrombie’s, the 
celebrated physician, weighed 63 oz. 

With the exception of some small birds and some apes, the brain 
of man is heavier, when compared with the weight of the body, than 
that of any other animal. An average European child of four years 
of age has a brain twice as large as an adult gorilla, whose body 
weight, on the other hand, is four times as great. The only animals 
that possess absolutely larger brains than man are the whale, which, 
for its 70 feet of body and enormous size, has a brain of only 80 oz., 
and the elephant, whose brain weighs about 130 oz. 

It is found as animals rise in the zoological scale that the structure 
of the brain becomes more complex until in man it reaches the 
highest degree of complexity ; and yet they are all built upon the 
same plan, and at one time in its development the human brain was 
as simple in structure as that of a bird or fish. The cells already 
referred to are also constructed on the same general plan, only that 
in man they are relatively more numerous, somewhat more varied 
and more complex. If a section is made through the human grey 
matter, it is shown to be made of millions of cells with their processes. 
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The little pyramids of protoplasm have each a nucleus and a nucleolus 
in the middle, and branches go out in all directions ; these forming 
a delicate network. Streaming in among these cells will be seen 
innumerable fibres, which are in still larger numbers lower down 
in the white matter. It is observed that each one of these cells 
has a number of processes like the branches of a tree, and it is the 
function of these fine fibres to collect the nervous impulses and to 
transmit them to the cell, thence outwards by the process which 
rises from the middle of the base of the cell and eventually passing 
into a nerve. The little fibre, soon after leaving the cell, becomes 
insulated by a sheath of fatty substance called myedin. We find that 
the course of molecular vibration is all in the same direction. Some 
nerve currents run inwards to the brain and the others outwards to 
the surface of the body, but in the same cell it is always in the same 
way. Each of these little nerve cells with its processes is called a 
“neurone.” It is independent of the other, and has a life and activity 
of its own. Although there are innumerable numbers of these, their 
fine processes are never continuous with those of another, and, like the 
trees of a forest, there is contiguity but no continuity. The neurones 
referred to are arranged in clusters, groups, or communities, each 
separate system being probably associated with some definite function, 
as has been ably and fully described by Dr. F. W. Mott. 

The whole of the central part of the surface of the brain has been 
found by electrical stimulation to be “tactile-motor” or sensori- 
motor in function. It is the part of the brain into which all sensa- 
tions from the surface of the body are received, from which they rise 
into consciousness, and from which voluntary movements are directed 
and controlled. Other areas have also been investigated by a study 
of the brains of lower animals. It is now definitely ascertained that 
sight in man is almost entirely located on the inner or median 
surface of the back of the brain, a situation described technically by 
Bolton as occurring in the calcarine fissure. Hearing is at the trans- 
verse gyri of Heschl, in the upper part of the temporal lobe. Smel/ 
is in the hippocampal gyrus on the median surface of the brain, and 
also in the anterior part of the gyrus fornicatus. Zouch is possibly 
on the median aspect of the hemisphere, and /as¢e also probably 
has a definite location. 

Wesee, therefore, that in all vertebrates there are receiving stations 
in the brain for the various senses, collected outwardly by appropriate 
sense organs—the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin. In the lower 
animals the sense of smell appears to be the first to develop, and even 
in fishes it reaches a high state of cultivation and has an extensive 
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representation in the brain, occupying indeed the greater part of it— 
the rhinencephalon. In the rays, such as the skate, the olfactory 
bulb is relatively gigantic. The part of the brain covering this 
arrival platform—for sensory impressions of smell—is called the archi- 
pallium, It is the cloak covering the earliest formed sensory area of 
the brain. What the actual sense of smell is in fishes is uncertain, 
and little is known practically among anglers and fishermen, though 
some have learnt the attractive powers of bait scented by essential 
oils, such as aniseed and rhodium. Probably the odoriferous 
particles are in solution in the water, as in man and non-aquatic 
animals they are dissolved in air; also, as in man, the receiving 
mucous surface lining the nostrils is moist, for we cannot smell with 
a dry membrane—as when suffering from a cold. 

In some reptiles the sense of smell is also well developed. The 
shark has a special organ of complex anatomy representing this sense 
in the brain. In birds it is much smaller, and probably even such 
carrion birds as vultures do not smell their prey at all, but obtain 
food through the sense of sight only. In some mammals the sense 
of smell is most strongly and keenly developed. In the dog it is 
possibly the chief avenue of information. He relies upon smell 
more than upon sight, or even hearing. The dog can trace its 
master’s footsteps out of a thousand, or follow them even when the 
master, to hide his trail, puts oil of bergamot on his boots. In 
some of the wngu/ata, the stag for example, the sense of smell is also 
exceedingly keen, and although this class of mammal has very acute 
vision it depends chiefly upon smell for its personal security. You 
can stalk a deer leeward to within twenty yards, and when the 
animal sees you it will stand and stare; then, walking or running to 
right or left until the scent reaches him, he will rapidly and eagerly 
bolt when smell has confirmed his worst suspicions. In those 
mammals which take to an aquatic life—the porpoise and dolphins, 
for instance—the sense of smell is absent, and the organ representing 
it in the brain atrophied or altogether absent. 

The sense of vision is very highly developed in man, but the area 
of vision in the brain is relatively smaller in man than in the lower 
animals, for in these it occupies the greater part of the occipital lobe. 
In birds, ¢.g. the vulture and eagle, the sense of sight is most fully 
developed for distance, and this compensates for their deficient smell. 
Man enjoys, as do the carnivora, what is called binocular stereo- 
scopic vision: he has knowledge of three dimensions. In deer, 
sheep, rabbits, and hares, vision is monocular and therefore not 
stereoscopic, for one eye takes in one part, the other the rest, and 
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between the two eyes these animals see on either side before and 
behind, giving what is called a panoramic vision. It is an 
anatomical fact that the area of the brain relating to the “sense 
appreciation” of sight—which has been termed visuo-psychic— 
increases as animals rise in the scale. 

With regard to the sense of hearing, the human ear is as perfect 
a machine for the analysis of sound as exists in the whole animal 
kingdom. The trained ear of a musician can detect a difference of 
one-thirtieth of a semitone, whereas an untrained savage fails to 
detect a difference of less than a semitone. Asan analytic apparatus 
the ear of man has almost unlimited capability of improving under 
training, so that there is hope, by patience and application, for the 
most dull and unmusical people. 

In the carnivora, of which the domestic cat is a type, the sense of 
hearing is very acute, and there is an outside ear, like a trumpet, which 
informs the animal of the direction of sound and its distance, possibly 
a condition necessary for the survival of many carnivora. In the 
carnivora, ¢.g.'the cat, there is also a crystalloid substance, the sapetum 
at the back of the eye, which enables it to see in the dusk, but it is the 
association of sight and hearing which in the main gives it the power 
of locating its prey, and it is this association, combined with the 
sense of touch and the power of springing and directing its paw, that 
enables it to forage so successfully. In fishes there is no hearing, 
but fishes ean feel vibration, having ossicles in the auditory apparatus. 

The organ of taste, placed at the entrance to the throat, dis- 
criminates what should pass into the body. Unlike the other 
special senses, it is unimportant as to exact information of the external 
world, as is exemplified by the readiness with which the ordinary 
schoolboy attacks highly coloured and injurious sweet-stuff. Tactile 


‘sensation or touch is exceedingly well developed in some mammals ; 


in the snout of the pig, the hedgehog, and the shrew-mouse the 
nerves of common touch are of large relative size and are exceedingly 
numerous about the nose. In the otter, which with its whiskers feels 
the trout in the muddy stream, also in many-of the carnivora, a type 
of which is the domestic cat, we know that sensory nerves go to the 
root-sheath of the so-called whiskers. Possibly the sense of touch, 
originally acute in the nose of man’s ancestors, has gone to his hands 
and fingers, and it is not improbable that his erect position dates 
from the time when this change took place and when he began to 
use his hands for purposes other than walking. 

What do we learn from these facts? It is that a knowledge of 
the external world through the sensory organs gives the animal the 
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kind of “mind” it has. It also shows that a constant change is 
occurring in Nature, that varieties are effected in animals through 
changes in their conditions of life as regards climate, food, and 
surroundings, and that in consequence modifications in their form, size, 
and habits occur—for some are swifter, some hardier in constitution, 
some more cunning, and some again are stronger than others. A 
gradual development and improvement has taken place in animals up 
to man ; but as we are concerned only with the “ organ of mind,” viz. 
that part of the brain described as the cerebral cortex, we find as 
animals grow in complexity that this ~eo-pallium also develops and 
adapts itself to their increased needs ; an association of the various 
sensory impressions takes place, even the dawn of which is absent in 
the whole invertebrata, only appearing as simple cells or an epithelium 
in fishes, and progressing to “nerve” cells (but apparently without 
nerve fibres) in the reptilia. It is much later in time, therefore, that 
the part corresponding to the human cortex develops. This xeo- 
pallium—which is for association and memory, ze. for the reception, 
storing, and comparison of the different senses collected from the 
outside of the body—is the part of the brain which is especially 
characteristic of the higher man. 

Let us now examine more intimately and carefully a section— 
microscopical in size—through the cerebral cortex or the neo- 
pallium. We find it essentially the same in all mammals, the only 
difference being in the quality of the cell constituents and in their 
number. There are usually five layers of the cortex described, three 
of which are cell layers, in which the cells predominate but with 
fibres intersecting, and two of the layers are essentially fibre layers, 
with cells interspersed. The cell layers we shall describe according 
to the shape of the cell ; firstly, the lowest or “ polymorphic” layer, 
which is the first to develop and the last to fail in dementia or 
mental disease. It probably has to do with the essential functions of 
the animal economy, such as seeking for shelter and hunting for food. 
It is the one controlling the brutal or lower instincts. It is certainly 
diminished in very pronounced mental disease when the habits 
become defective or degraded. The next is the “granular” layer, 
which in sensory areas subserves the reception or the transformation 
of afferent or incoming impulses from the sense organs, and in other 
areas the reception of impressions from other association centres. 
That it is connected with sense organs may be inferred from the fact 
that it wastes in the visuo-sensory area in cases of blindness, and it is 
found best developed in the areas known to subserve sensory functions. 
The third or “pyramidal” layer is the last to develop, and the first 
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to go in confirmed mental disease. It is the only layer which varies 
appreciably in depth in normal brains. In idiots the depth varies pro- 
portionately with the mental powers, and in dementia (actual insanity) 
with the degree of dementia. Evidence, therefore, points to its 
being distinctly the “ psychic ” or the association area ; and it is now 
urged by eminent physiologists and pathologists that the views 
advocated by Dr. G. A. Watson, in regard to the correlation 
of the highest mental processes with the pyramidal layer in the 
cerebral cortex, are supported by very substantial facts, not only 
from appearances present in disease, but upon grounds of com- 
parative anatomy and development. 

An attempt has been made to explain physical and mental states 
by suggesting that during mental activity the terminal protoplasmic 
buds or dendrons of sensory neurones might elongate and come into 
better contact with similar processes of other neurones ; and that 
during sleep, on the other hand, retraction of these terminal twigs 
occurred, so that contact was broken between them and the trans- 
mission of nervous currents consequently interrupted. 


The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley, 


and this theory found immediate opponents, who asserted that if the 
neurones are living units, which by biochemical or biophysical changes 
within themselves can cause a prolungation or a retraction of their 
protoplasmic endings, they are thus able to promote or retard the 
transmission of nervous currents along various systems of neurones, 
and when the terminal buds made contact there would be a diffusion 
of nerve energy, so that mental confusion and incoherence would 
result in response to an external stimulus, rather than normal mental 
action with orderly sequence. When the brain was in activity it 
was suggested that there was a general retraction of the dendrons, 
allowing contact to take place in one or a few terminal twigs, so 
that at these junctions a concentrated nervous current passed and a 
singleness of effort resulted. These are theories, however, and of 
more general interest than of practical certainty. 

Dr. Watson has for some years closely studied in the laboratory 
the development of the vertebrate brain. He has worked especially 
among the mammalia and has examined the brain in Marsupials, 
Insectivora, Rodents, Ungulates, Carnivora, and Primates. The 
privilege he has enjoyed of microscopically examining the brains 
of animals dying in the Gardens of the London Zoological Society 
has enabled him to continue very interesting studies, and he has 
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been kind enough to supply me with much material assistance. He 
concludes that those animals which make little use of vision, for 
instance, have almost no “pyramidal” cell layer above the “granular” 
in the visual area; the shrew-mouse, the mole, and the hedgehog 
can make but little “‘ psychic ” use of vision. ‘The ungulates (deer) 
have more “pyramidal” cells, but they investigate vision by smell, as 
stated. This layer is more highly developed in the carnivora—which 
have binocular stereoscopic vision—and is most so in man, in whom 
it is the layer of education, of self-control, and the one which has 
the power of inhibition, viz. of saying “No.” As animals rise in 
the scale, so does the “ pyramidal” layer increase both relatively and 
absolutely. It is an interesting fact that animals which are oldest in 
geological formation have the best type of pyramidal nerve cells, 
viz. those of fixed shapes, such as those we see in the larger 
“pyramids” of the human brain. In such animals they are 
furnished with perfect processes and developed to the uttermost ; 
whilst those animals like the guinea-pig have few “fixed” cells, 
showing his potentiality for further improvement—and he needs it, 
for the guinea-pig at three days old is as intelligent as one at a year 
old, and at best they have poor brains—whereas the hedgehog, which, 
as Dr. Watson points out, is geologically more ancient, has reached its 
maximum development, and, as it cannot stand still, will probably in 
the near future retrograde. It is a comfortable fact that man has 
in his frontal lobes a great number of simple unfixed cells, showing 
his further infinite capacity for progress and improvement. The 
anthropoid ape has almost as good a “ pyramidal ” layer as man, but 
his cortical area is more limited when compared with man, he has 
fewer convolutions and a much smaller association area. The 
gorilla’s brain is only one third the size of the brain of Aomo sapiens ; 
that of the chimpanzee is half the size. 

What is it that characterises “mind” in the lower forms of 
animal life? It is émstinct, or the inherited aptitude animals possess 
for certain acts as means to an end ; but these ends are not foreseen 
in animals, for the bird that has been reared in captivity has no 
previous experience of building its nest, yet it constructs a 
marvellous house. The bee will make its hexagonal comb, the 
beaver will fell trees and dam the brook, the rabbit will burrow, and 
the mole tunnel, the duck will swim immediately it is hatched, the 
chicken will peck, and insects will imitate the leaves and twigs upon 
which they rest, as demonstrated by Mr. Enoch, and all these with- 
out any previous experience or examples to copy. How are these 
instincts attained? If there is intelligence it is unconscious. These 
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habitual actions probably fuse together automatically, and are then 
directed to a useful purpose when the appropriate stimulus is im- 
parted to the nervous system. Spalding states that these habits are 
directed by a previously inherited knowledge, whereas Lloyd Morgan 
states that they are not inherited, but learnt by experience for each 
individual ; he states there are inherited facilities for association, but 
the actions themselves are acquired. Mr. Lloyd Morgan (I.) hatched 
some chickens in an incubator so that there was no mother’s example. 
(a) On the second day after birth he placed a shallow tin before them 
of which they took no notice but ran through it. (4) By chance 
one pecked at its toes and at once lifted its head and drank ; (c) 
another pecked at a bubble on the brim and drank, others drank by 
imitation. (II.) One chick at three days old snapped up a hive bee 
and ran off with it. (a) It dropped it, shook its head, wiped its bill, for 
it had probably tasted the poison. (4) It came and looked at it once 
or twice later, but made no attempt to run off with it again, showing 
that in a single experience it associated visual impression with an 
unpleasant taste and found it was not useful toitsneeds. (III.) The 
same happened in regard to some ladybirds and certain caterpillars. 
Sight and taste are probably the only avenues by which a chick 
learns how to act, for at first it picks up anything, but every minute 
of its early life it is forming new associations, and in a few days is a 
mature and experienced individual in its simple environment. (IV.) A 
black tray was placed at the same hour each morning before some 
ducklings, with a shallow tin tray full of water. (a) They ran into it, 
drank and washed. (4) On the sixth morning the black tray and 
shallow tin were placed as usual, but no water. They ran to it, 
scooped along the bottom of the empty tray, appeared to drink, sat 
in it, wagged their tails and ducked their heads, throwing imaginary 
water over their backs for ten minutes. (¢c) Next morning there was 
again no water, but the same performance took place. (d@) The 
following morning, however, they just came, looked for water, and 
waddled off. (V.) A fox terrier was set to fetch a stick thrown over 
a hedge in which there was a gap, (a) He was very keen to bring the 
stick back, but to do this he had to pass through a bed of nettles. 
(4) By these he was stung ; he dropped the stick and rolled in the 
grass. (¢) The stick was fetched and again thrown ; he saw the stick, 
but refused to touch it. (d) The owner went off, got another stick 
and threw it, which was fetched by the dog; he then threw the 
original stick, but the dog refused again to touch it. (e) He was 
then taken for a six-mile walk, and (/) the original stick once more 
thrown was eagerly fetched. These show that even instinctive 
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actions must be acquired; the mechanism for their acquisition is 
already there, and one experience fixes them. These experiences, 
however, are not long retained, and are easily replaced and dis- 
turbed. 

Do animals reason? Dr. Alexander Hill, in a contribution to 
Nature, says in substance that an animal can undoubtedly form a 
“ perceptual ” judgment, or, as he concisely illustrates it, “ put one 
and one together”; but he again asks, can it compare inferences 
or “put two and two together”? Dr. Hill gives the following 
experiments in explanation. 

An exceptionally intelligent fox-terrier, Peter, was taught to open 
a carefully contrived box-cupboard, by lifting a long wooden latch 
with its nose. An adjustable spiral spring was connected to the 
door, the latch being gradually shortened and the spring-pressure 
increased as the dog became familiar with the trick. Peter was 
rewarded with food, but zo¢ from the box. One morning the box, 
with a grilled chop within it, was placed in the yard and the dog 
given access to it ; he at once scented the bone and ran to the box, 
making as if to lift the latch, but desisted, and commenced sniffing 
around, being distracted from his usual habit of opening by the 
pleasant sense of smelling the chop. The dog revisited the box 
several times, 4ut did not attempt to lift the latch, The dog formerly 
opened the box as a “trick,” which he always remembered, but he 
could not think of opening the box to get out the chop. He could 
put “one and one” together, but not “two and two”—he could not 
reason. Peter was then taken for a twelve-mile run, and upon his 
return he went straight for the box, lifted the latch, and took out 
the grilled chop without hesitation! He was too tired to give his 
attention to the new sensation, and at once remembered opening the 
box as a trick, which was the old sensation. These instinctive 
actions are possibly due to a special quality of nervous matter, viz. 
the tendency that nervous matter has organically to retain impressions 
upon itself—a condition we call memory ; facts may drop out of the 
mind but not out of the brain cortex, for nervous tissue carries with 
it from the start all the possibilities it has since achieved and will 
achieve. Flechsig has described certain areas in the brain which 
are called by him “association areas” or “association centres,’ 
where all the visual, auditory, sensory, and other sensations are 
stored, retained, and compared. It is here that they meet to form 
“concepts.” An animal probably has no “concepts” or ideas, at 
most only elementary ones ; but it has “ percepts,” and these can be 
fused into “recepts.” These association areas form in fact the 
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anatomical substratum of mind, z.e. of human experience, knowledge, 
language, sentiments and emotions, and it is from these association 
centres that nerve currents pass to direct and control all the lower 
centres of sensation and movement. What the actual relationship 
between mind and body may be we do not know, but we live in 
hope that some great discovery may show us what actually occurs at 
the so-called “‘ synapses,” or the terminal twigs of the dendrons ; and 
we hope that some light may yet be thrown upon the association 
and dissociation of the neurones, whether radio-active or chemical 
or any other action, which will give us further insight into the functions 
of the brain as “an organ of mind.” 


ROBERT JONES. 
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NOTES BY A VICARS WIFE. 


UR parish lies up hill and down dale: a cotton-mill in the 
O valley ; rows upon rows of stone cottages stretching away 
from it at all angles ; and above them the wind-swept moors, with here 
and there a white farmhouse, backed by a few gaunt trees. The 
main street of the village climbs steeply up towards the church, 
where the vicar has been vicar so long that the babies he christens 
might well be the grandchildren of the boys and girls he knew when 
he first came. But courtship is a lengthy business here, and couples 
often “walk out” together ten or twelve years before coming shyly 
to have their banns put up. So that in many cases bride and 
bridegroom are well on in their thirties, and only the second genera- 
tion has grown to manhood in all these long years. The young 
people are very reticent about their love-making—a girl speaks of 
the young man as her “friend,” until the wedding day is close at 
hand. 

In Ireland it is considered hardly decent for a couple to exchange 
a kiss before they are actually married. Perhaps the strain of 
Puritan blood in our northern villages is responsible for a somewhat 
similar feeling. 

I was talking to an old woman the other day about a friend and 
contemporary of hers, Martha B——. “ Martha,” she assured me 
earnestly, “has never even had an offer. She’s kept herself that 
respectable !” 

Weddings, unlike funerals, which are great functions, take place 
quietly, at eight or nine o’clock in the morning, to give the bride 
and bridegroom the chance of a full day’s holiday before going to 
work again. 

My husband remembers one bridegroom who read up the 
baptismal service by mistake, and when asked “ Wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife,” &c., answered promptly, “ That is 
my desire.” 

At one wedding a disturbance was caused by a woman rushing 
into church to stop the marriage. The vicar suggested that the 
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bride should go with her into the vestry to discuss the matter while 
he postponed the service for a few minutes. 

“You had better go too,” he told the prospective bridegroom, a 
phlegmatic looking individual, with a geranium in his button-hole. 
“Not I!” was the calm reply, “an if they doan’t coom back 7’ five 
minutes, I’ll go whoam and marry nayther cf ’em.” Happily, the 
bride settled things to her satisfaction, and rejoined him at the altar- 
rails before he had time to carry out his threat. 

Plain speaking is a feature of our parish, and woe betide any 
sensitive south-country weakling who objects to it! We had a 
diffident young curate whose first parochial visits covered him with 
confusion, although he afterwards grew to like the people very 
much. 

“Tt’s all verra weel,” growled an old man to him one day, “ but 
I’d liever (rather) the vicar came.” 

“Na, John! Why should th’ master keep a dog and bark 
hisself?” retorted his wife, with great sharpness. This same old 
man assured me once, in a tone implying that he knew the 
value of the compliment he was paying, “I tell ’ee now, and I’ve 
said the same mony a time, th’ vicar’s the best hand at burying a 
corpse i’ all the country-side.” 

By this he meant that the service was conducted with the 
reverence and solemnity which means so much to the mourners at the 
graveside. .Weddings are looked upon with indifference ; funerals, 
if the deceased is not a near and dear relative, seem to offer a more 
solid amount of satisfaction. One day my parlourmaid let the tea- 
tray fall as she was carrying it out of the drawing-room, breaking six 
of my best china cups. Her excuse was that she had been to see a 
woman who had died in a cottage close by, and it had upset her. 

“But, Mary, was it wise to go? You know you are naturally 


nervous.” 
“Perhaps it wasn’t, ma’am. But Grace (the housemaid) had 


been, and she quite enjoyed herself.” 

A friend of ours told me that not long ago a woman from a 
neighbouring parish came to beg from her. 

“Why don’t you go to Mrs. Winkley?” she asked her, naming 
the vicar’s wife, who was well known for her kindness to the 


poor. 
“Well, things hasn’t been the same betwixt me and her lately,” 
was the gloomy response. 
“ But how is that?” 
“T don’t know so how it is, unless it’s i’ this way. I got an 
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invite to Sarah Bowles’s funeral, and I’d a black bonnet put by as 
good as new, and my best black cashmere ; and I med mysel’ as 
nice as nice to walk in the procession. Well, there I was, sixth 
couple behind th’ hearse, when who should be coming down the 
road but Mrs, Winkley.” 

A dramatic pause. 

* T looked and smiled, and she tuk no notice—no notice at all. 
Then I looked again, and nodded, but she walked past as if she’d 
never seen me afore. And I thowt, and thowt, and couldna mek it 
out at all. But it came to me all of a sudden like, as we turned in 
at church gate.” 

Another pause. 

“ Corpse wur a dissenter.” 

Perhaps it is rather a gruesome idea for the parish hearse to pay 
expenses for repairs, &c., by being hired out for funerals at a 
distance, but such is the case. A few years ago our sexton insisted 
on having the wooden sides replaced by plate glass. 

“She” (for some reason or other he regards the hearse as 
feminine) ‘ can’t get no custom at all as it is.” 

So the black panels representing David playing before Saul were 
changed for shining glass, and “she” became a public favourite once 
more. On summer Sunday afternoons the churchyard is a great 
resort for fathers, mothers, and children, during the interval between 
Sunday-school and tea. 

We have no very interesting epitaphs. There is an old one in a 
churchyard not far from here, to the memory of a man buried with 
his three wives. 

ONE BED 
ONE GRAVE 
THREE WIVES 
I HAVE 


“Had” being printed “have” for the sake of the rhyme, I suppose. 

I met a labourer the other day who had just become a widower 
for the third time, and told him I was sorry to hear he had lost his 
wife. 

“ Aye, aye, mum,” he answered, in quite an apologetic tone, 
“they keep going!” Our people have a touching faith— 
especially the women—in doctors, but not always a correct under- 
standing of what the doctor means. At least this is the only way I 
can account for the surprising statements he is said sometimes to 
make. 
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“He says he knows me as well as if he’d gone through me with 
a lighted candle,” one old lady told me. 

Our grocer took his wife to the nearest large town to see a 
specialist. 

“Well, John, was his report favourable?” my husband asked 
him. 

‘‘He said, as she grew stronger, she’d be better of herself. 
That’s what Ze said. I think it’s most favourable myself,” was the 
reply. 

I was asking a member of my Bible-class why her mother had not 
gone to Blackpool, as she intended. 

“Why, mother asked the doctor, and he said if she went she’d 
come back i’ a box (coffin), for sure.” 

Needless to say, with so dire a fate hanging over her, the patient 
elected to get better at home. Blackpool is the paradise of the mill- 
workers in the north of England, although Morecambe is almost as 
popular with Yorkshire people. The great holiday of the year takes 
place at the “wakes,” held at a different time in each village ; here 
it is the beginning of August. The wake was originally the village 
fair, held on the day of the patron saint of the church, and for which 
relatives and friends came pouring into the village, necessitating 
double supplies at the butcher’s shop, gigantic bakings of bread and 
plum cake, and slaughter of pigs and poultry. 

Now all is changed. 

The fair day is expanded into a week’s holiday ; everyone who 
can afford it rushes off to the sea-side; the place is deserted except 
for the old folks, and children who are considered too young to travel. 
Two or three ginger-bread stalls and a merry-go-round are all that 
is left to remind us of the gaiety of former days, when lads and 
lasses held their merry-making at home. 

But there is a bright side to the picture, in the fact that at the 
end of the week they come back rosy and sunburnt, invigorated 
for their winter’s work. 

And heartily they set themselves to do it. 

In a month or so afterwards everything is in full swing—technical 
classes, choral society, band practice, social evenings—all the 
organisations of a vigorous north-country parish. 

There is nothing dreamy or non-progressive about our people ; 
they like to have their evenings as fully occupied as their days. 

Up-hill and down-hill they go to the mill every day, clattering 
over the cobble-stones in their wooden clogs, and climbing home- 
wards up the rough narrow streets. 
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Up-hill and down-hill they go through life, taking such bad times 
as they have lately known with a cheerful patience, and good ones 
with an enjoyment not less sincere because they cannot express it in 
graceful, rounded phrases. 

Slow to like, but sincere in their liking ; quick to learn, anxious 
above all to be up and doing, they have in addition some of the 
qualities of their own north-country air, as it blows keen, and fresh, 
and wholesome, over the moors = God has made and man has 
left unspoiled. 
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OLD-TIME TRAVEL FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. 


HO does not cherish that far-off, exquisite sensation of 
“ going abroad ” for the first time? No romance, no first 
play-going even, comes up to it; its memory clings to us even 
after a stretch of some fifty years, and gilds and colours all 
between. I never can forget the travel up by night to the wonder- 
ful London—little known to us youngsters—the long sultry day 
spent in the City, fluttering between railway-stations and waiting 
for the night, the sun raging, and the whole gipsy-like existence 
of that day. Then, at eight, the going down to Folkestone, which 
took then nearly three hours, the calm crossing, which was nearly 
three more, and the coming into the Port of Boulogne of a star- 
light night at 3 A.M. 

In those days—fifty years ago, alas !—you landed on the other 
side of the Port—the present Casino side. Shall I ever forget the 
entrancing novelty of that spectacle, the moon, the lights, the crowd, 
the soldiers, the custom-house men in their green and blue uniforms, 
all new to us, the huge white building into which we passed— Chambre 
de Commerce it had written on it—and the wonderful, never-to-be- 
forgotten incursion of fishwomen in huge caps, who seized on the 
baggage, their perquisite, and carried it ashore on their shoulders ! 
No Saratoga trunks then, or mountains of boxes with steam cranes 
to swing them ashore in a trice, as we have now. 

In these olden days of Boulogne and Calais they were regular 
hotel ports and resting-places for the weary- traveller. The journey 
was long, the boats small, entailing much tossing and fatigue and 
length of passage. So everyone was put ashore much battered and 
worn, and was enchanted to drive to the friendly hotel and welcome 
bed. Hence these two towns were half-way houses, and had their 
stately and most comfortable hostelries always filled. Now, no one 
stops, all is completed within seven or eight hours. The traveller 
flies by, and whirls away to Paris or Brussels. The good old hotels 
are mostly shut up. 
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This coming in at midnight, as I said, has ever an inexhaustible 
charm. So at Dieppe, very lately, only the other day, or night. It. 
was a tremendously crowded boat, with no room to sit down, 
but a calm summer’s night. Three o’clock in the morning came, 
and from the deck I saw the lights of Dieppe at hand. We came 
up slowly alongside. Everyone streamed out and passed through 
the covered building. I was going to stay, so I found myself alone 
in the dark streets with not a soul abroad, not a cab, and quite 
ignorant of the road to the Hotel des Bains whither I wished to go. 

On this delightful night of the old times, however, the great 
hotels were in “ full swing.” It was the year of the great French 
Exhibition, and everybody that could get the cash together was 
converging on the Ville Zumitre. Our parent was an intrepid, 
managing woman, well accustomed to travel and business generally. 
I remember, when a small child in ’40, one of her expeditions, 
which, it has often since occurred to me, showed that travelling 
in those remote times was not after all so different and so arduous. 
She had got news in Ireland that her mother was dying in France, 
and at once started. She crossed by a steamer that night to Liver- 
pool, went up to London by coach, took the boat to Boulogne, 
and then the diligence to Paris. It was winter, the roads bound in 
ice, the great Normandy horses, when not engaged in biting one 
another, tumbling down, and being lashed to their feet again by a 
coachman as wild as they were. The whole journey took about 
four or five days and was thought nothing of. 

Now, I had never been out of the Three Kingdoms, so every- 
thing must be new to me. So when, at three in the morning, the 
vessel was at Boulogne, we were not a little astonished at the un- 
British state of things that presented itself. What particularly 
excited me was to see ourselves marched ashore like criminals, 
between a file of dreary, desolate-looking soldiers, as it seemed to 
me, but who on inquiry turned out to be the gentry known as 
douaniers. Their figures were very picturesque as they stood at 
intervals, some wrapped in long graceful cloaks. Then the hurly- 
burly of the luggage opening—a regular burglarious proceeding, as 
it seemed to me. Then the droll commissionaire, with his ragged 
macaw face, like the Frenchmen in Hogarth, and his grandiloquent 
language and rounded sentences. Good what he said later when 
we were all calling for the commissionaire of the Hétel de Londres: 
“Non, il n’est pas ici (untrue): ma-a-a-ais il est mon ami parti- 
culier.” Then, in the Hétel de Bruxelles, so droll the perpetual 


recurrence of the panegyrics from him and the femme-de-chambre about 
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the “jolie petite chambre pour Monsieur.” All sorts of descriptions 
and phrases ended, ef @ cété une jolie, &c. &c. I laughed loud and 
long at his explanation in English for our weak minds “ noomber- 
hood eleph” (for number eleven). “Et puis, voyez-vous, Madame, 
dere bin en haut, une chambre numero doo, et puis, dere bin, noom- 
ber-hood eleph, et 4 cété une jolie petite chambre pour Monsieur.” 
I was glad enough to get into the joke petite chambre. For we had 
not been in bed for I don’t know how long. 

Well, of this night—or morning—I see her now taking the 
command, busy with one of those now forgotten beings, this com- 
missionaire, a necessary evil, supposed to get your things through 
the Custom House. This was speedily accomplished, but he was 
in the service of an hotel, that of Brussels, to which he insisted on 
carrying us off. Our dear mother was too independent to brook 
this. She had fixed on her own hostelry, that of the Nord, or the 
Bains, and great was the contest, he vociferating by all his gods that 
all were full. She was, however, peremptory, and off we drove, our 
commissionaire on the box. 

Oh that enchanting drive through the town! The mysterious 
streets, the many turns, the entirely new shape of the houses and 
windows, quite scenic, and so different from what was at home, the 
clatter on the stones, the dim morning light now breaking. Here was 
a grand, stately range of windows, a grim palace, Hé¢e/ du Nord in 
gold letters across. It seemed invested with a grand solemnity and 
silence. As he drew near, our coachman cracked his whip in fine 
style, the commissionaire jumped down and rang. Instantly a 
voice from within : “No room! pas de place!” The poor wretch 
slept next the door and had to make this answer often. The 
“Nord” was full to the roof of nobles and people of the first 
quality and state. So we turned away, commissionaire triumphant. 
Now for the “ Brussels.” No. We should surely get in at the 
“ Bangs.” More clattering through the night, more cracking of a 
whip as we drove. Again, “No room; fas de place.” On which 
our parent at last struck her flag, and joyfully the commissionaire 
turned the horses to Rue du Pot ad’Etain, “Tin Pot Street,” a long, 
gamboge-coloured house, with a great gateway and fine court- 
yard. 
It seemed a palace. All were up, and all windows were alight. 
The mirrors, furniture, clocks, how welcome, and how different ! 
Our deft companion brought us a bottle of good red wine, and 
literally a yard of bread shaped like a club, both as delicious as 
novel. And the beds and bedrooms novel, as seen on the stage. 
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So vividly is the image of that night before me after fifty years that 
I have not forgotten a single incident or touch. 

Not many weeks ago, coming to Boulogne, I was recommended 
to a snug, ancient and old-fashioned hotel in the present Rue 
Victor Hugo. Beshrew their changes! for was it not erst the bright, 
glittering Rue de la Paix ?—all which brightness and glitter it seems 
to have lost by the new name. I liked the look of old fashion—the 
heavy, massive windows, the ponderous dormers, the scooped roof, 
the yellow colour, and the fine courtyard of this houce. It dated 
from the days of the Louis’s, a fine, old structure. I found to 
my satisfaction that the back actually “gave” on Tin Pot Street. 
This roused some memories, some questionings, and presently I 
found that this was my old friend of fifty years back, still stout and 
hearty, in short, the old Hétel de Bruxelles of that first happy night 
of landing. I was delighted, and lingered on for some days. But 
in the same street I found the rather mournful relics of the old 
Hétel du Nord that so impressed me on that night ; long since shut 
up and left forlorn ; its stately porch all grimed; its long rows of 
windows. I could not but think of the old Napoleonic days of 
glory, when it overflowed with grand company. A sad spectacle 
now! I would not part with these old memories for any money, 
cash down: they are always company, pleasant, interesting company. 

Next morning was bright and scenic, and how delightful to 
awake in a new world in a French hotel, red velvet sofas, gay paper, 
long mirrors ; most cheerful it all seemed. For these were in the 
days of the of hotel, a different thing from the modernised one. 
Even now it somewhat revives the old feeling, and I always love to 
sit in some antique courtyard, and have breakfast or café au lait 
surrounded by the orange trees in their tubs, and watching the per- 
petual crossings and flyings past of the servants. These are cheap 
pleasures enough, but they are welcome. 

Decidedly everything French in those times was highly French, 
as shown in the old dramas and novels. I have a little minute 
diary, kept carefully, which shows how enthusiastic was the diarist. 

Boulogne.—After all, the interest and veracity of a description 
do not depend upon an accumulation of details. A few rapid and 
familiar touches will have more effect than whole pages of vapid, 
auctioneer-catalogue description, and, mind you, it does not require 
more skill or talents for what seems the more difficult. It is on this 
principle then that I shall jot down anything that strikes me. 


Before the close of our first day in Boulogne I had come to oné 
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or two general propositions ; first, that the town is swarming with 
soldiers, that we eat, drink, and inhale ‘soldiers ; and second, that 
there is an everlasting stewing always going on, stewing here, stewing 
there. At every corner I was met by a hot, sfewy blast, till I got 
quite ill. 

On Sunday 1 heard there was to be a grand Military Mass at the 
camp, and so got up early, and set off to walk, not knowing an 
inch of the road. A pleasant walk it was, up such steep hills though, 
but all with that Frenchified look that reminded me so of Havre, 
that whitened, freestone look of the houses with their green jalousies 
too. After a long, weary walk, I came by the Column of Napoleon, 
and observed on some of the telegraph posts little placards to this 
effect : 





Limite de la 63™° 
Reg. de la Ligne. 








a good military arrangement. Observed, too, many cafés, one with 
an inscription to this effect: “A LA RENAISSANCE DES ENFANS 
DE LA Camp.” Further on, I came to the Café de la Baltique,a 
superior sort of place, where was a blazing announcement of a grand 
** Bal” to take place that same Sunday evening at five o’clock, and 
again at nine, whither all the soldiers repaired, and there was such 
dancing. ‘ Oui, Monsieur” (as Caroline, f//e de chambre, afterwards 
informed me), “La polka, la valse et la delle musique, O la belle 
musique ! et le schottische!” So 1 inwardly determined I would be 
present at the said ball and see a little of the French wie intime- 
They have them three times a week. 

Presently the camp came in sight, that is, a few mud-huts 
¢«cattered here and there on the outskirts, and then I got a full view. 
A most wonderful sight, considering it all, made by the men, instead 
of, as in England, by costly Government contracts. But I will keep 
all description of it till I have seen and examined it in detail. Now 
for the Mass. : 

Just as I came on the ground, there were crowds of carriages 
rolling in, in all directions, from the town, filled with ladies, and, of 
course, the perpetual English, all out at that early hour. At this 
moment, too, the General of Division and his aide-de-camp came out 
of their Avs in full dress and in those elegant little cocked hats which 
they wear so much. He was a stout, puffy man, yet not short, with 
the round, dried face so well shaved that they all have. They are 
all wonderfully shaved, those soldiers ; it is a puzzle to me how they 
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do it. He was in green and gold, a very pretty dress, with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour round his neck. Such a sight as it was! 
All the troops weredrawn up. Fancy a sandy shore, extending miles 
away, and on the cliff, at the edge, with its back to the sea, a sort 
of open chapel towering high into the air, made in arbour fashion, 
with stakes, &c., with the bark on; with such taste, too! Then, on 
all sides, as far as the eye could reach, soldiers, soldiers! At each 
side of the altar a band was already drawn up, and huge crowds of 
the faithful, and unfaithful also, assembled. 

As I came up I found the General had mounted his horse and 
taken his place in the middle, and almost immediately I was startled 
by hearing him roar in a stentorian voice that could be heard half a 
mile off : Por-r-rtez vos ar-r-rumes, the tone and pronunciation of 
which I shall not soon forget. Instantly a most fearful babel of 
drumming and trumpeting struck up, which seemed as if it would 
never stop, everyone drumming and trumpeting away ad /ibitum. 
After wondering what could all this be for, I chanced to look round 
and found it was intended as a polite salute to the priest who had 
just arrived at the altar. The spectators seemed very pious—the 
ladies especially, who knelt on the sand, the men (except the English) 
with their hats off. And then the band next commenced most softly 
and deliciously the overture to the “Sémiramide”: “ Ah! c’est ‘ La 
Sémiramide’” came from enthusiastic Frenchmen near me, who 
straightway composed themselves to listen for the rest of the service. 

The whole thing was certainly grand, a grand sfectacle—“ C’est un 
messe champétre” as a soldier afterwards said tome. Such a variety 
of colours, green, red (not your fiery Znglish scarlet), blue, yellow, 
and all. grouped so well. Every kind of uniform, cavalry and all. 
The row of splendid fellows who stood at intervals in front of the 
altar, the Safeurs—I never saw their like—such enormous black 
fellows with such beards! Four soldiers assisted in serving the Mass, 
and gave signs to the General as to when it would be time to give an 
order. Presently, at the elevation (by which time the overture had 
just finished), again came the stentorian accents Porrtez vos arrumes! 
and the drums began the strange din they had done before, and all the 
men went down on one knee except the General and his aides. Then 
after that was over more stentorian Deb-o-0-0-0-0/ and everyone was 
up again. Towards the end a large body was marched up and 
formed in squares, who presently commenced singing a hymn. In 
short, the whole thing was a fine sight. At the end there wasa 
review, all the soldiers marching past the General. This seemed 
such an interminable business that I came away before it was done. 
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Going home, I fell in with a soldier, who took me by a shorter 
way into the town, and with whom I had a long conversation on 
military matters in general. He said they were obliged to serve 
twenty-five years—made many inquiries too about the English service. 
His indignation was great when he heard of the commissions being 
given wan by — en — 


Set off in the evening for the Café de la Baltique, pee on 
a regular spree. Before, however, I had got half a mile along the 
sea-shore {cabs and people going in crowds) it began to rain. 
However, I pushed on and got to the camp when it was beginning 
to get a little dark. Strange, bleak, and desolate, those long spread- 
ing plains began to look. Curious fellows on the road, many “ half- 
seas over,” and all so good-humoured in their cups ; a sort of sober 
drunkenness, one fellow insisting on mimicking to the life the 
General of the morning, standing in the middle of the road and 
roaring: “ Por—r—rtez vos arrum—es!” and then bursting into 
a laugh at himself. Singing was the favourite mode in which 
“influence” was manifested. Parties of five and six, arm in arm, 
chanted vociferously about “la gloire” and “la victoire,” then 
“encore, mes braves,” and it would be over again. 

I asked for the Café de la Baltique and was directed, but some- 
how missed my way and could not find it. Besides, the rain was 
beginning to pour down and it had grown as dark as pitch, and here 
was I now some way from the camp, wandering along deserted roads, 
meeting now and again dark shadows and figures, soldiers, of 
course. I saw there was no chance of getting to the Café de la 
Baltique in anything like decent time, so I gave that up, it would be 
quite enough if I could find the way and keep dry. Presently I 
come to two roads. Which of these? One, J now, leads to the 
town, but by a huge round, over hills and fields, and by the 
Napoleon Column, it would take hours, the other led anywhere for 
all I knew. But at this moment a soldier came by. I stated my 
case ; nothing could be more good-natured or obliging. He advised 
Road No. 1, but then as I did not know it well I was for No. 2. 
Then, as it would be a dommage for monsieur to be obliged to take the 
longer, he would go himself and show me. This was said with an 
indescribable kindness and politeness of manner. 

Then I struck across the country and found myself on a bleak, 
barren moor. Pitch dark all the while, not able to see the ground, 
and the rain working away, an everlasting shower-bath, the whole 
like the “ Macbeth” blasted heath. An uncomfortable prospect ! 
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But at last hope dawned in the shape of a hut, a dim outline. I 
was back at the camp once more among the monde militaire. Had 
along drenching walk by the sea-shore—was nearly run over in the 
dark by a mounted lancer riding at full speed—heard a party of 
soldiers discussing the respective merits of the “‘ Huitiéme ” and the 
“ Trente-Sixitme,” which must have been getting a little warm, as I 
soon heard words to this effect : “Si un soldat m’insulte je l’insulte 
aussi.” I passed another party, where a grizzly warrior was describing 
some fencing bout, or perhaps single combat, to a breathless 
audience. “Tiens—et puis—il me touche!” (pause) “il me 
touche,” &c, 

Monday.—This morning was awakened by a drumming in the 
streets. Ran down to see, and found it was infantry in swarms 
going through the town to the camp. So pretty as it looked in the 
narrow stone-paved streets, and the high, old-fashioned houses ; and 
these bronzed warriors seeming so picturesque, so intensely military, 
the regular type. 

In those days I was in time to catch the old French traditions 
and methods of life—now altogether gone out. Thus, starting from 
Boulogne, how strange a thing for me to find myself in a real live 
diligence, with bells jingling and a mountain of baggage on the top ; 
an everlasting stopping at public-houses, first that the driver might 
have his coffee, with a “ petit verre” emptied into it (those funny 
“petits verres” holding about three thimblefuls!), and that every 
half-hour or so, not forgetting the half-way house, the “Cor 
d’Argent.” An old Englishman and his family had secured all the 
outside in order to enjoy the fineness of the ride, but it soon began 
to rain heavily, to the great enjoyment of the Frenchmen inside. 
Opposite me was an old woman with the finest head imaginable for 
a painting ; for ugliness she might have walked out of a Dutch 
picture, she and her dog. There were telegraph posts along the 
roadside the whole way ; no doubt wires would be cut and stolen in 

’ England. 

Calais is a little town with narrow streets, and I did not like it at 
all, especially as I had to linger there from one o’clock till 8 P.M. 
It was like being in a prison. It had, however, its “ Grande Place” 
and crumbling hotel. One thing has struck me _ particularly 
as exemplified by this place, that all buildings look so utterly 
different on paper, they are so improved. Thus I was passing 
through the square and observed an old, broken-down looking 
building with a steeple, like an old church, and so passed on without 
a thought. But when lazily lounging about that same evening 
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I began to study it. I saw what it was, and what the design, if 
drawn on paper, would be. It was now the beautiful Flemish Town 
Hall. 

How sad was I on that weary day, all through worried and excited 
by an Old Man of the Sea in the shape of a commissionaire, who spoke 
broken English, whose own head I wished was broken too, who kept 
to me in spite of the modest rebuffs. 

In consequence of the awfu/ language of Bradshaw touching 
passports in the Prussian territory, I determined after many mis- 
givings to get a regular passport for myself, and lucky it was I did so, 
as will be seen. Even the Consul said he thought it was unnecessary, 
and I was decided by the weight of a feather, though all the journey 
after I was angry with myself for what seemed an unnecessary 
expense. But this little extra outlay really saved me about eight 
times as much, and a weary journey of 190 miles, of which more 
anon. 

I went into a notary’s to ask the way. He got up from his law 
papers to describe it, which was complicated, as I was first to go “a 
droit,” then “encore un peu 4 gauche,” and soon. “Ah, tiens !” 
said he at last, and set to work and got a card on which he most 
ingeniously and cleverly sketched a plan of all the various streets 
and their names so that it was impossible to miss it! The town 
seemed to me full of a dad style of English exiles who had an 
enforced residence. I solaced myself by way of refreshment with two 
petits verres of noyau, for which I paid only two sous each ; while 
for my drive in the diligence—about twenty-four miles—I had paid 
only one franc and a half, both instances of great cheapness. 

At last came 8 o’clock, and I went to the little wooden station, 
which stood at the port close by the landing-place until this year. 
Our carriage in the train quite full, but very different from the same 
species of people in England. With one exception all were of a 
rather refined stamp. My v#s-d-vis was a Zouave, just come from the 
East. (Only fancy my sitting opposite a Zouave!) Here is some- 
thing like our aspect : 


1. Voyageur qui dort. 

2. Autre voyageur qui dort aussi. 

3. Un monsieur qui fume pour s’amuser. 
4. Un Zouave. 


The curious part of it was, every one of the party the instant we 
started produced cigars or pipes, so in a short time the whole place 
was a cloud of smoke. Everyone, I remarked, almost without 
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exceptiou, had one of those courier bags under his coat, not osten- 
tatiously displayed as our English snob wears it. 

The first thing that caused me any astonishment on our journey 
was seeing through the cloud the conductor among us, going about 
and saying: “ Vos billyay, messieurs!” I suppose he must have 
come by the door, but I can only say this train was flying at fifty 
miles an hour. This was the way all through; on the Belgian 
railways there was a brass rail and footboard outside for the con- 
ductor, so that he could walk the whole length of the train ; and we 
always started to the sound of trumpets or bugles. 

About half-past twelve we came rolling into Quievran, the frontier 
place for feeding and for intersection (bifurcation as they call it) of 
trains, very like Chester, at dead of night, and here as at Chester I 
had to wait about two hours for the next train to come. And we 
were given over here to the brave Belgians. Indeed, nothing was so 
curious all this night as the different nations into whose hands we 
passed, each represented in the person of the guard of the railway. 
Thus on leaving Quievran it was curious to hear the signal for start- 


inf 
ing, given by two horns in this fashion : [=J—}—=S —===—1 which 





lent a very cheerful tone to the whole business. The guards had 
their horns slung round them. 

We went ahead now at a very slow pace, going through Malines, 
Liége, Brussels, etc. At Malines we took in a party of five nuns, 
very jolly persons, who made themselves at home with everyone in 
the carriage (a long saloon, mind you); one of them engaged in a 
very warm discussion with an old German gentleman, whose wife, 
being a Catholic, backed up the nun. Two German young men 
made themselves very polite ; one who had just come from London 
distributing a sort of portfolio of prints of the buildings of that city 
among the nuns. Such laughing and giggling! But one little nun 
kept devoutly reading her office, never lifting her eyes the whole 
time. At going away they said good morning to everyone, who all 
took off their caps in one unanimous salute. 

At some of the stations dark-looking priests were standing 
about in such hats—long things reminding one of “ Figaro” and 
Moliére. These we do not seenow. ‘Talking of hats, I saw, passing 
through Brussels, a soldier on guard at the railway station—one of 
the “ Braves Belges.” He was just what might be imagined—the 
most humiliating figure imaginable—like Dr. Johnson’s leg of mutton 
at Sheffield, he was “ill-fed, ill-dressed, and as bad as bad could be ;” 
he was arrayed in green, and in a cap with a plume of green feathers 
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like the Sardinian dersaglier?. But talking of hats once more, what 
was itto what I saw when first introduced to the Douaniers Belgiques 
at Quievran at 3 A.M., when we had to deliver up our passports at 
that unearthly hour, and have our names called? The poor wretched 
creature was an emblem of soup diet—skinny @ /’extrémité. is hat 
was a thing with two points, “ enough to make a cow laugh.” 

At last, late in the evening, we arrived on the frontier of Prussia, 
where the men in authority came round to collect passports, the 
chef de police officiating in person. And here I may say of these 
dreaded individuals that, though they were fat, sleek-looking men, 
and very obliging, yet there was a sharp twinkle in their eyes very 
unpleasant, and which gave quite the idea of their being the people 
we read of in the French books. I had “interviews” with several 
and so can speak from experience. 

I was a little uncomfortable, for though I had my two passports, 
yet the new one (that of Calais) had not been viséd by the Prussian 
Consul, and so was said to be no good—at least, not so good as the 
other. So I determined to present that. The personality came at last 
to our carriage. It was a dramatic scene altogether, to see a railway 
train stopped on a lonely part of the line and taken by assault or 
boarded by a party of commissaries of police and Prussian soldiers, 
who might be seen ascending the steps and poking in and about the 
carriages, rifling them, as it were. 

My passport was the very last he took. He glanced overit, started, 
turned it over, read it again, and then came the awful announcement, 
“Monsieur, il faut descendre, votre passeport n’est pas en régle.” 
The door was thrown open, and I had ignominiously to descend, 
and was straightway led up to the chef, a man in a white linen coat, 
who had about a hundred in his hand. 7 read it, turned it over: 
“Vous étes sujet Britannique. Et bien, votre passeport n’est pas en 
régle. Il faut retourner 4 Bruxelles et 14 vous trouverez un autre.” 
(Brussels, I may remark en parenthese, was only 190 miles off !) 
“ Mais, monsieur, s’il y a un autre?” 

“Tant pis pour vous,” said he, and, making a sign with his hand, 
disappeared. I was aghast. A Prussian soldier had now come up, 
a fellow in a helmet with a fixed bayonet, under whose particular 
care I was placed. Good heavens, this would never do! And 
the train getting ready to start! I espied the white coat on the 
steps of a carriage, and made after him, but was instantly brought 
up by a significant tap from the soldier. Fancy me with a fierce 
Prussian, firelock and all, on guard over me! I was not, however, 
the least excited. I knew, when the other passports had been 
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sorted, and the chef was at liberty, that I should be able to explain 
my case if there was time. The difficulty was having ‘wo passports, 
which the Consul said was always dangerous and suspicious. I spoke 
to the soldier, but he only muttered some German. I produced my 
passport number two, and the effect was electrical. A constant 
nodding of head, “Ja! ja!” and I was led off again. The chef now 
listened. ‘‘ Deux passeports,” says another chef behind. “ Ach! 
cétait un plan!” A long council was held, in which I gave a full 
and true account of the whole transaction. A deal of shrugging and 
evident commiseration. ‘Mais le visa, monsieur; c’est impossible. 
I] faut retourner.” ‘ Mais, monsieur le chef, je veux m’expliquer.” 
And then I showed how the office would be shut up, &c., and what 
a dreadful thing it would be for me, and that I could not afford it. 
Consultation number two was now held, with violent gesticulations, 
one man, the chef, evidently on my side. At last: “Eh bien, 
monsieur, vous pouvez continuer votre route.” Safe at last aboard 
the lugger! But I have no doubt that during my stay in Aix I 
was the particular object of his attention. I met him once or twice 
in my walks, when he looked very hard at me. 
Aachen, Sunday. 

Have now been a couple of days in this place and begin to like 
it. It was very lonely at first—desolate—like my going back to school 
after the holidays. This feeling takes me in the morning when I 
awake after some pleasant dream of home and find myself in this 
strange place. 

It is certainly a pleasant town, full of amusement, though now 
near the end of the season. This morning at breakfast, in the Hotel 
Frank, met an old Irish Major with a grizzly grey moustache and a 
young Englishman, a very decent fellow. But the Major perfectly 
astonished me with his oaths. I was in the Cathedral this 
morning and heard the ending of the Grande Messe, standing, myself, 
on the flag-stone that covers the remains of Charlemagne. Nothing 
but “CaroLto Macno” in brass letters. But the Great Dome 
over it made it the tomb. It is impossible to describe the delight 
with which I witnessed the ceremony and the whole scene: a splendid 
orchestra trumpeting out Haydn No. 3; and the drums rolling and 
booming out afar off. And then the gorgeous ceremonial, seen through 
a framework of black ; figures moving through the incense. And such 
a richly-toned organ! Few things have delighted me more than that 
Cathedral and whole scene, especially hearing the stirring, flashing 
chorus of the “Dona Nobis” trumpeted out. The “Ite, Missa” 
given out by a deacon with a noble voice, accompanied with wonder- 
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ful harmonies by the organ. The people very devout; no chairs, all 
standing, and kneeling down occasionally. It seemed so strange 
to me when I would look down and see under my foot the brass 
letters “CaroLo Macno” on the slab over his body. 

On Saturday night was at a ball at the Redoute, in a magnificent 
room all snowy white, with an oak floor all laid out in patterns, 
white statues and figures supporting cornices. It struck me wonder- 
fully when first I saw it. It commenced at the sensible hour of 
eight, and was over at eleven. The attendance was rather scant 
considering the size of the room, not more than a hundred, of which 
about thirty were ladies. The men a most extraordinary lot—nearly 
all with their collars turned down—some in a tail coat and white 
trousers, others with white beaver hats under their arms. There 
were little short, very short Frenchmen, with piercing little eyes and 
huge bushy beards @ /a Judas, and humpy shoulders; one made 
himself very conspicuous—to me at least—by the extraordinary style 
in which he danced the polka mazurka with an enormous fat German 
frau. Such kicking and bounding and springing never was ! 

Every man in the room without exception had his coat buttoned, 
perhaps to hide the condition of things within. There was a sort of 
springiness in their movements which seemed very odd. All the 
quadrilles were gone through on this principle, with a swinging 
motion, graceful curves and poses as if performing the minuet. The 
ladies too, in “setting,” drew their dresses to one side. The girls 
were in general plain, and a good many with their hair @ 7Eugénie, 
the plainest, of course. One or two were decidedly pretty, a tallish 
“book of beautyish” girl, fair as a china plate, with the blackest 
hair possible in long ringlets of the narrowest calibre down 
and round her neck, and a rich satin dress with tulle. There were 
also one or two nice little girls, good dancers too. I should add 
that they always danced six figures in the quadrille, which they called 
a contre-danse, at the grand “round” of the last figure. They all went 
round to right and left, which gave a very brilliant effect with all the 
colours. But what shall I say of the orchestra, which all the night 
long discoursed most eloquent music, though rather dismal strains ? 
Nearly thirty were they, with drums and cymbals all complete. 

As usual, our own countrymen exhibited. A little shrivelled 
old man of the name of L , Slightly lame, danced all night with 





*milady S-——,” a plump and portly dame of thirty, arrayed in blue 
silk, wife of Sir J. S——, K.C.B., who was very properly at home in 
bed, being somewhere near eighty. The little shrivelled old man 
evidently thought he was a killing personage and carried on a 
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desperate flirtation. And to see the look he gave as he wished her 
good night! Yet there was a youngish manner and look about him 
too. The French and Germans were mightily amused at him as he 
went limping and skipping through the quadrille. Their vis 2 vis 
was the old profane Major, who really looked very imposing with his 
grey moustache, gilt buttons, and bit of red ribbon. So it was, as I 
said to my neighbour, “ un véritable quadrille des vieillards.” 

I soon saw it was the fashion to ask everyone to dance, and more 
particularly in this fashion. Whenever a pair stopped to rest during 
a waltz another would come up, first bow to the gentleman and ask 
his permission : he then turned to the lady and off they went. He 
took exactly one turn round the room, and resigned her to her 
original partner, who waited at the same spot. It is impossible to 
describe the politeness with which this was done ; instead of looking 
fierce or perhaps contemptuous, as they do in our country when 
another approaches, here all is smiles and graciousness. And I heard 
one very handsome man, when his partner, who seemed French and 
did not seem to understand the custom, turned to him as if 
in doubt, say, with a smile, “N’est-ce pas que mademoiselle 
veut danser avec monsieur ?”—Monsieur being a little dwarf of a 
black Frenchman, with such a bushy beard. It was a long time 
before I could make up my mind, or screw my courage to the stick- 
ing-point—perhaps I was doubtful of my French. Ball-room French, 
or young ladies’ French, I should infallibly be wrecked on ¢hat; my 
stock in trade being perhaps adapted to the capacities of waiters and 
the wants of life. However, the thing was to be done, and had best 
be done quickly. I inwardly marked for my prey the young creature 
the polite Frenchman had been “keeping company with,” more 
especially as I saw she danced our deux temps, for here they have 
quite a different step, beautiful I think, consisting of a spring from 
one foot to the other. So accordingly, at the first pause, I made my 
way over and made a profound sa/aam to “ monsieur,” drawing my 
feet together in the true style ; muttering in the same note something 
about “ permission, monsieur.” Then turning to mademoiselle, I 
repeated the salaam, but, before I had time to bring out my hand- 
some phrase, she had put her arm into mine and we were off. But 
just as we started I found she was doing ¢heir waltz, and so we 
were all astray. “Ach!” says she in the peculiar guttural way the 
Germans have of saying “‘ ah ””—“c’est le galop double” and changed 
at once. Danced capitally, she did. This was all encouraging 
enough for a beginner, and so I am determined next Saturday to 
“ fire away” right and left, and secure partners. I was quite pleased 
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with my night. The look of the glittering room and its orchestra 
was enough ; like a room in one of Louis Quatorze’s palaces. 


How curious here the mixture of German and French! Every- 
one speaks the two languages, except the lower orders. I remark, 
too, if a German speaks to you in a public place, as in the reading- 
room, he always speaks in French. 

Have been looking from the ball-room window down into the 
gardens and listening to the music. Pretty sight enough, all seated 
at tables taking coffee, the band under an alcove of trees, &c. Lady 
S—— there too, the shrivelled old man working away in an unmistak- 
able manner, she full of smiles and sweetness and so devoted to him, 
he grimacing and thinking himself an Adonis. As I am looking 
out, up comes the old Major. ‘“ By Gad, sir,” says he, as I show 
him the pair. “I must go down and have a look at that woman— 
never seen her by day, sir, never, by Gad,” and off he goes. 
Just now the band are going to play the finale to the “ Nachtlager in 
Granada,” the overture to which was played the first morning I came, 
and which was performed at the theatre the same night. 

I have just heard that the divinity with the curls is the daughter 
of an eminent tanner inthe neighbourhood !_ They are all, I suppose, 
of the same stamp. I am now sitting in the great reading-room of 
the Kurhaus, and have just been reading “ Westward Ho!” An 
English lady beside me is deep in “ The Heiress of Houghton,” and 
opposite her a fat German is chuckling over the last German Punch. 

There is someone in the next room working away vigorously on 
the piano, in really fine style, to an audience: anyone walks in and 
sits down. Last night, we had a perfect soirée, a young lady per- 
formed in first-rate style, and about fifty people were present. Then 
a gentleman with a very fair voice volunteered a lot of songs, to loud 
applause atthe end. Funny place, funny state of things altogether. 

Was accosted on leaving to-night by the “ gardien,” who smelt 
strongly of brandy and insisted, like the Ancient Mariner, on being 
communicative. However, he told me some lively particulars 
about ‘the glorious days (only last year) when “le jeu” reigned 
triumphant in the hall we were now standing in. He grew quite 
pathetic as he dwelt on this splendour, how the bank last year 
gained 120,000 thalers. Two or three days ago he said a young 
“ Noble Russe” had treated himself to a coup de pistolet, having 
lost everything at the table at Ems, even to his watch and jewels. 
Rumours, he said, of the King of Prussia being at the ball next 
Saturday, but I don’t believe them. . 
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Every morning the Major and F—— and I breakfast together 
about 9 A.M. and have a smoke immediately after breakfast. This 
kills an hour very pleasantly. Major at times a little prosy about 
his one campaign, when he was wounded. But stillamusing. He 
said this morning Nicholas of Russia deserved to bein Hell. F——, 
member of Carlton Club, seems to know all the English here ; he 
is bringing home £80 worth of Dresden china. 

There is a fine establishment for cigars next Nuellen’s Hotel. 
Best cigars only 4 groschen, about }¢. each! The woman and I great 
friends, so much so that she has got me admitted an honorary 
member of a club, by speaking to one of the members. It is a nice 
lounge—billiards, smoking-rooms, reading-rooms, and dances given 
occasionally by the “Société.” These dances are not in full dress. 
Most good-natured people. Said she knew some of my name— 
among others Captain F——. Find myself getting on most 
“ swimmingly ” in every way, and havea tolerable acquaintance among 
the English. 

Some little things here astonish me. For instance, the apothe- 
cary sent me home a bottle of stuff with the bottle and neck all 
enveloped in the richest go/d paper, a long strip of deep-blue 
paper hanging from it, on which my name was written in white ink. 
Again all the men have their forefinger covered with great rings. 

This morning, at 7, at the fountain, where I heard such an 
overture by Lindpainter, “‘ Der Biirgen Konig”—fine original solid 
stuff, a new idea every second. Again and again I say there is 
nothing like the German music. It is the om/y music. At the end 
went up to the Director (a wonderfully handsome man) and in 
decent French told him I was a stranger and had the greatest 
“envie” to hear some of Wagner’s music, never having heard it in my 
country-—so he good-naturedly promised to play the “ Tannhauser” 
at first opportunity. 

Last evening, about 8 o’clock, was lounging on a red velvet sofa 
in the ball-room, when I thought I observed a larger crowd than 
usual present—women more smartly dressed—and young bucks 
of the town walking about. Presently a piano is wheeled in, and 
after a decent interval a man comes and strikes up. This was a 
little impromptu soirée. Presently in comes my lady, very smart in 
white gloves, but all alone. She roamed a long time about very 
uneasily, searching every room and at last sits down by herself quite 
disconsolate. At last a certain Major C., a tall (very tall) young 
man (Jeau monsieur too), is also seen roaming about very uneasily, 


searching every room too; at last he spies her and bounds over to 
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her. Such confidential communication never was! The poor old 
man all this time safely tucked up in bed! I saw him yesterday, 
a picture of helpless senile imbecility, with watery eyes and paralytic 
accompaniments— poor man ! His wife only two and twenty ! I now 
near—daughter of a barmaid in London ! 

There was a concert that night for charitable objects, voices 
without any accompaniment-—at my club, the “ Erholung ” as it is 
called—so that prevents a good many from being present at the 
soirée. It was a long time before anyone would make a start ; so 
much so that milady and her cavalier strutted out of the room with 
a great air, so did the tanner’s daughter. She looked very nice indeed 
in her bonnet ; she might have been a song @ /a Tennyson called 
“The Tanner’s Daughter.” At last they got off with a good start, 
not more than five couples ; but how the women did work! One 
bouncing fresh-coloured nymph literally never stopped, was ready for 
everyone that asked her. I was thinking of taking a turn with her 
too, when I descried unmistakable signs upon her face of the effect of 
her great exertions—she was flaming! So I retired—besides they 
did not seem of a select description at all. But it shows what a 
jolly sort of people these are. 

When I was wandering through the town, rather wildly, knowing 
nothing about anybody or anything, and looking in vain for a 
money-changer, a stern-featured priest passed. I ran up and asked 
him if he could speak French. He stared and muttered some 
German. When I saw this I turned and took off my hat with I 
suppose a very hopeless look. For on looking round I saw him 
looking after me with some interest. He beckoned and began to talk 
very slowly in German, as if slowness could help me! I began 
to talk about ‘changeur de monnaies,’ saying those words also very 
slowly. “QO, ya, ya,” says he. Then I took out a piece of five 
francs. “Ya! ya, ya” (with great affirmatory shaking of head) “das 
will thun, ya!” ThenI showed him more pieces. ‘Oh, ah! gut, 
sehr gut” (more shaking). Good man, he was so interested and 
seemed so to wish to have the gift of tongues to be of use tome. I 
felt grateful to him in my present desolation, and, invoking a blessing 
on him, I departed with many profound salaams on both sides. I 
wonder what he thought I was showing him money for. The difficulty 
could have been got over by a little Latin. 

Heard at breakfast this morning that the English residents are 
going to have a grand dinner to-morrow to celebrate the Sebastopol 
business ; they want everyone to join—shall have nothing to do with 
it—for many reasons—most likely, too, a row. Besides the authori- 
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ties are all Russian here, and somehow I don’t feel that wonderful 
enthusiasm at all! By the way, yesterday a piece of paper was put 
into my hand with a notification ; it was from the Prefect of Police. 
A little startled at first, found it was only a “ permit of residence.” 

I find Balfe’s music very popular ; in four days his name is down 
three times ; once in “ Pot-Pourri” of his own works and again to-day 
in a thing without a name. The leader of the band is one Wenig- 
mann, Maitre de Chapelle de l’Archevéque de la ville. A fine fellow 
in his trade. This must be he who leads the orchestra every Sunday 
in the cathedral. 

Was at the theatre last night for the first time to hear “‘Zampa ;” 
paid ten groschen (about one shilling or elevenpence) for the parterre. 
A magnificent building ow/side, a Grecian temple, of great size with 
pillars and basreliefs, standing in a square by itself, all white or 
yellowish. But when you got in, a very miserable place compared 
with the outside. 

Not above eighty or a hundred people present. It was for the 
benefit of the principal actress, Fr. Tettelbach, who, as the curtain 
drew up, received two bouquets, thrown by her father I daresay, 
whom I used to see walking about with her in the mornings at the 
fountain—different from us, when the battery is opened at the end of 
the play. She did not take much by ¢Aa? benefit, I guess. Prussian 
soldiers on duty in the pit. A grand conductor wielded and 
brandished his baton wth effect, with real visible mastery over his 
forces. Could see that they could not help obeying motions of his 
arm, not mere inanimate time-beating. 

Went to the theatre to see “ Lohengrin” for the first time. The 
performance commenced a little after seven and was over before half- 
past nine—sensible people this. The overture was given splendidly— 
such wonderful esprit and galloping of fiddles never was heard, and 
such precision, no fumbling over passages. The tenor was a certain 
Chrudimsky from the Grand Opera at Amsterdam (v7de bill). He 
was the lover of the piece, but such a fat ponderous lover—especially 
in the bridal scene, when his manly proportions were developed by 
web silk drawers and “ continuations ”—expected to see a seam go 
every minute—but he had decidedly a good voice. The music very 
pretty and in parts capitally executed by all, even the lowest. A 
deal of German dialogue interspersed, and, strange to say, I made 
out the story perfectly, both from the incidents and from hearing 
a stray German word that I knew. All, as I remarked, spoke wonder- 
fully fast—the women pronouncing “nicht” nishtte, just as it is 
spelt. There was a “comic countryman” who brought out m/d 
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laughter now and then from the audience ; indeed, they never were 
excited beyond a mild clap, and no encores. There was the ever- 
lasting soubrette, as in every German opera, enacted by a Betty 
Miiller, and Betty (whom I found out at the end was a star) pleased 
me more than any of them; she acted and sang capitally. The 
story a good one: a “bloody” old corsair in a drunken fit has 
betrothed himself to a statue, a sort of bleeding nun, and puts a 
ring on her finger. All this scene was good, the drinking-songs and 
chorusing of him and his bandit companions were very fine music. 
But he also wished to ally Aisse/f to the young lady of the piece who 
has Her lover ; and in the end the bleeding nun comes and carries 
him off just as the surmony is going to take place, and the lovers are 
happily united. So much for the theatre. 

This day (Donnerstag) a great musical feast for me. My friend 
the conductor I see has put down in the “ Program,” as he promised 
to do, “‘ Tannhauser,” also Mendelssohn’s “Isles of Fingal.” So I 
bid fair altogether to be well-nigh drenched and surfeited with music 
before I go. This is part of the ¢reatment here as well as drinking 
the waters—two draughts of water per diem. Item: two draughts 
of music, guant. suff. I shall feel all the better for the one as well as 
for the other. 

Now for a chapter on cookery, a veritable extract from the 
“ Almanach des Gourmands.” Within the last few days I have been 
wonderfully entertained with the extraordinary variety exhibited in 
our dinners. Dishes of unknown quality and ingredients appear 
and puzzle me—but still they are comprehensible and good. I de- 
cidedly like, or rather admire, the German cookery ; our chef must 
be a man of genius. Jmprimis we have all sorts of soups ; about 
every second day a sort of venison of the country called “ chevreuil ” 
or some name like it, which makes its appearance with the hair on 
the shank, and the deer’s black hoof sticking over the side of the 
dish. Yesterday there was a most ingenious little dish of pig’s feet 
or little “‘ trotters” (very little) all stuffed with some savoury ingredients 
like sausages ; then the most wonderful fish rolls, almost like meat, 
fricassees of pigeons, and game. Then as to sweets and puddings, 
certain yellow puddings of eminence with singular egg-flip sauces. 
Talking of sauces, I must not forget the rich thick sauce of a deep 
reddish-brown tinge served with the douc/i. But what I give them 
the palm for is their judicious treatment of vegetables. What the 
vegetables are and where they come from I leave to botanists and 
agriculturists—sufficient for me the eating thereof in silent admira- 
tion. There were potatoes grilled and fried, or else done in a sort 
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of “buttery” style ; carrots cut in infinitesimal shavings and trans- 
mogrified into something as unlike carrots as possible, a very sma// 
salad ; turnips cut also very small and tasting “buttery” and rich ; 
and, above all, a little vegetable sliced infinitesimally, like French 
beans, only of a much paler colour—not to forget, too, the sauerkraut. 
The cheese, like Gruyére, with melons and pears in discretion. 

Not that I partake of this dainty fare; I generally wait for the 
piece de résistance. I and F are the only two generally that 
dine, sometimes we have an addition. Yesterday we had three 
young Frenchmen, voyageurs a pied evidently, all bearded like pards, 
and who dined with courier bags slung about them. One of them, 
the ugliest of the party, told a long story, seemingly of blighted love, 
in which one Julie took a prominent part and he another—with 
some interference on the part of M. le Curé—to the great 
indignation of the listeners. Another day had two young Queen’s 
Messengers or what answered to them, with us, who carried 
despatches between London and Berlin. 

At nine this morning found a German drinking Barclay and 
Perkins’s porter—in a large quart too. The quantity these people 
drink and smoke is inconceivable. Two of them will come into the 
coffee-room, sit down and begin to talk of some business, accounts 
perhaps to settle &c. That done a bottle of wine is called for, cigars 
lit. Presently a significant nod at the empty bottle and another is 
brought—and so on for a couple of hours. This, mind, only in the 
middle of the day as a sort of “snack.” But when I come in at 
night from the Kurhaus about ten o’clock, I find (regularly) the long 
table lined down its whole length on each side. Everyone has a 
cigar and wine. Mine host Frank, at the end, presides and joins 
his cloud to the rest. The smoking is terrific: not a soul do I meet 
without a cigar or pipe, the common people with their china 
pipe. The cigars are first-rate—Frink never has one out of his 
mouth. I meet him walking about his halls and rooms, upstairs, 
downstairs, always with the same in his mouth. But a very good 
fellow is Frank. May his shadow never be less! nor that of his 
nice hotel, Hétel 4 la Belle Vue. Nice name, isn’t it? He is a 
very jolly fellow; comes up every day with his cigar and seats 
himself on the corner of a table, while we are at breakfast, talks of 
politics and things in general. A thorough democrat and against 
aristocracy—gave me some lights as to the state of Prussia. Takes 
care always there are no Germans by. F—— the other day, when 
someone was speaking of the King of Prussia, said: “Oh, I suppose 
he must have been getting drunk last night,” when a German 
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whispered to him in English that he should mind what he was saying, 
as everything is reported. I, myself, once happened to talk of him 
and used this sobriquet, King CZcguot, but saw the waiters 
whispering and looking at me very oddly. 

At night in Ye Kurhaus. 

Odd how all the women turn out in the cool of the evening to 
walk on the boulevards—that is, if these ave Boulevards—I mean those 
two stunted rows of shrub-trees in the middle of the road. All alone, 
too, without a single man with them, walking in twos and fours— 
men very scarce I should say. In the same way at the coffee-drink- 
ing in the garden, so few have men with them. They dress in great 
style. All those with any pretence to good looks have their hair @ 
PEugénie or with a soupzon of that style. Then such smart bonnets, 
half off, of course, and blue and brown velvet capes, some of them 
nice little women enough, though all slightly Dutch-built. But 
Sunday is the great day for a general turn-out on those same 
boulevards, the whole city walking there just after everyone has come 
from vespers. 

Took a pleasant walk myself outside the town and explored some 
of the old suburbs. Wonderfully picturesque, some especially of the old 
corner houses ; such bits for a picture. Would like to draw them, but 
ashamed of the crowd. Came upon a large hole in the ground with 
2 low wall round it, out of which clouds of white steam were rolling 
and fuming, below a black eddy and roaring of water. These are 
the hot wells. It was like the crater of Vesuvius. Saw on a hill 
above me a wonderful old church with an enormous bell roof with 
four or five storeys of windows in it. Positively must draw that. 

Dined to-day, so/us cum solo. More wonderful vegetables, one 
a sort of diminutive asparagus wéthout the d/ack part—waiter says it 
is called Schwarzwurz, or something like it—a singular sort of dish 
for second course. At the top a layer of things like paganinis, under 
that vice, under that again apples, and among the apples I detected 
an onion !—queer companionship! Perhaps got in by accident. 
Yet the whole compound good. The vesu/¢ good whatever the 
ingredients. Hear the chef is French. 

Another impromptu dance to-night. Verily these Philistines are 
children of St. Vitus. Sitting reading on the sofa in the ball-room 
when of a sudden in is wheeled the piano ; but a different thing 
from last impromptu! Really vigorous dancing—some nice-looking 
girls, too—the English as usual. A party here of the name of 
Young—with a brother in the Bombay Army, and one leg in the 
grave. They have succeeded in “hooking” an unfortunate man, and 
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the two daughters “‘laides & faire peur.” They drag the poor man 
about from place to place, while the marriage is in “ suspension.” 
“ Regardez ces drdles Anglais,” says a Frenchman next me, and 
I cordially agreed with him. To see the shuffling, coarse, 
clumsy, Vauxhal/ style of their dancing. Compared with these 
was another pair of fiancés (this the Frenchman informed me) 
belonging to the town—such a different pair—she an elegant- 
looking girl in black with a nice figure, and he a handsome dark 
fellow. Their dancing of this valse was perfection, especially in 
contrast with Zes Bud/s. But what struck my eye was the dress. 
All were in high dresses—but the English girls such dowds—all 
choked in and stifled about the throat—regular nurserymaids— 
whereas on this night (I never saw them before) was a regular flood 
of French girls, such e/egantly dressed people, yet in high dresses 
too. Four or five came in one party, and enjoyed themselves so, 
and danced so well, as I found by experience. The French I saw 
following the strangers with respectful and wondering eyes. They 
all seem mad here after the schottische and polka mazurka, scarcely 
ever a galop. Must get up my schottische. 

Friday.—Les Bulls fiancés walking about this morning, as. 
awkward as ever. Another woman there, an old maid, evidently with 
a prim front, in an enormous hat down to her waist with ribbons 
and a bunch of pink feathers. What fools we do find in this world ! 
The same everywhere ! I see another device of the ladies is to have 
grand glass cups, gilt and chased, for drinking the waters. These 
are carried ostentatiously in the hand, and swung up and down 
carelessly as they walk up and down. Some really very pretty, of 
pale turquoise blue. It does, I suppose, like the fan, which we all 
know has other uses besides fanning oneself. 

The war dinner, yesterday, went off very well, but expensive. 
Cost the Major more than a nap for himself and wife. A Russian 
prince, I see by the Fremdendiatt, had arrived at the same hotel that 
morning. How disgusted he must have been at the feasting below. 
At Huber’s Hotel, a Russian lady, when the news from Sebastopol 
came, took to her bed, and has not been seen since. It is so droll 
this meeting with Russians ; it seems so strange compared with 
England. Speaking to a Frenchman last night (or to a German who 
spoke French), he asked me about this dinner and what it was for. 
So I said to celebrate the grande victoire. I cannot describe the un- 
mistakable shrug and contemptuous laugh or snort he gave as he 
hissed : “ Victoire ! hein ! ce n’est pas encore une victoire—atter dlez 
un peu—hein !” then another scornful laugh. 
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y P.M.—I am now in the reading-room amid the blaze of many 
lights. I have been roaming from the ball-room (blazing too !) into 
this room, from that again into the news-room, for they both are off 
the ball-room. All well crowded too. Some lounging on the 
velvet sofas in the hall—others walking up and down its polished 
oak floor, looking like pigmies under its vast proportions, while in 
the distance someone is working away at the piano. F—— just 
found his way up to me to tell me with great glee, ‘‘ Zhere’s a new 
man at the hotel,” just as if he had discovered a fox’s lair—some- 
thing to be hunted. This will be an addition to our daily duet. 
F—— is something of a character. 


Went and had a bath to-day at Dremel’s Hotel ; Mme. Dremel the 
presiding goddess. A grand institution. Fancy a little room, then 
a large tank in the floor of stone, into which you descend by steps, 
with the water bubbling up and steaming out of the earth itself. 
Stayed in half-an-hour. This must do good, if anything will. Then 
the dodge for drying—a hot linen sheet made like a dressing- 
gown with sleeves—nothing like it. Verily, I say again, this is a 
practical people. All for a franc and a half. 

In the evening strolled out into the Kurhaus garden, just as it 
was beginning to grow dark. Looked up at the grand white palatial 
building with its fine windows all lit up—the windows of the ball-room, 
figures and shadows moving on the muslin blinds—like a scene at 
the theatre—not a soul in the gardens but myself. As I walked, 
found myself getting a craving for something—on reflection dis- 
covered it was fora cup of coffee—straightway it was served to me 
under the colonnade, a little tray with a cup of pure white china, a 
diminutive little milk jug, and three lumps of sugar on a diminutive 
little saucer, all for the sum of two silver groschen (twopence-half- 
penny exactly) ; had a cigar, too, at the same time (the cigar standing 
me less than a halfpenny). And so I sat and smoked and sipped, 
and at that moment was as contented as a king. Afterwards came up 
to these blazing rooms and the “ busy hum of men.” 

Heard of the handsome fancés of last night, the graceful couple. 
She is the daughter of a leading “ Apotheker” of the town. O ye 
gods! Turning into bed now—so good-night to myself. 

Sunday.—Now for the soirée of last night, a very pleasant affair 
—crammed to suffocation. The great room with an orchestra fitted 
up and filled with myriads of little tables carried up from the gardens. 
The whole town there, I believe. It began at seven: everybody as 
they came in sitting down at one of the little tables, and ordering 
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something, and there it went on the whole night, eating and drink- 
ing—waiters making their way through the crowd carrying steaming 
little dishes of cd¢e/ettes done on potatoes and other devices—ices, 
and of course, wine in abundance. The music really very fine— 
“The Isles of Fingal ” and at the end of all the finale from Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” which is truly grand and sublime. I am turned 
regular Wagnerite and swear by him now. The papers abuse him, 
but he is worth just fifty of their old fellows, poor creatures with 
their stock of hackneyed ideas—a great freshness and daring about 
this man. The opera itself, I was delighted to see, is to be played 
next Wednesday. ‘The waiter came up to me this morning to show 
its announcement in the newspaper, with the greatest triumph, as if 
it were a public event for the town. Fancy John or Tom at an hotel 
at home doing such a thing or knowing anything about operas ! 
“Ah, Wagner! C’est un grand homme,” sayshe. His fellow waiter 
amused us at breakfast, abusing the Major’s wife, who, besides giving 
them plenty of trouble, insisted every morning that there is always 
someone ringing bells in the room next hers. Just as he was going 
on with this, came a violent ringing—the Major’s breakfast to be 
brought ‘up zzstantly to Madame’s room. Then with a look of fury 
our waiter says to us: ‘Si l’on y avait dix comme ¢a, on deviendrait 
fou !” 

On looking over the morning paper I find several fétes and 
dancing parties for to-day, but all out of the town, six miles off. At 
first determined to go and see the “fun,” but am lazy—not up to a 
twelve-mile walk. Besides, I don’t know the way, though described to 
me. After my adventure going to the Café de la Baltique, am afraid 
oflosing my way. However, the waiter tells me there’sa thing of the 
same sort iz the town to-morrow or next day, to which shall go—I 
am so glad to find, having talked to a good many people now, the 
universal feeling of the people is against the Prussian Government. 
The town is toa man French. Curious how mankind is, in its weak- 
nesses the same everywhere. Here I see the officers strutting about 
and looking as contemptuously as do our fellows at home. The 
railway guards here have a very ingenious device on their caps, a 
wheel with wings. 


9 P.M.—A pleasant little dinner to-day—just us three—the new 
man, “unnommé L »” very good sort of fellow—going away though 
in a couple of days. As we were dining, saw a crowd in the street-— 
ran to the window—found it was a procession, walking two and two 
and singing hymns. It was a pilgrimage, the pilgrims returning from 
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Cologne, after seeing the reliques, which is done every year by the 
Aix-la-Chapellistes (this by the way is the correct appellation for the 
inhabitants of the town). Very pretty it looked. 

Another waiter comes up to-night with the newspaper, asks me if I 
had seen about “ Lohengrin,” andthat it was to be on Wednesday. “O 
la belle musique de Wagner !” But had I seen the “ Tannhauser ! ”— 


that was the thing. Then a detail of the whole plot and description 


of the music. Strange people this—very. Must take a walk to 
Cologne some day. Those people did it—women too—why 
shouldn’t 1? I am getting dreadfully ennuyéd with the long days— 
must devise something to kill time. The nights are well enough. 


Yet it is curious how one begins to take everything as a matter 
of course—force of habit, I suppose. Here am I quite at home 
among these people as if I had known them a year—know every- 
one’s face, accustomed to their language, nay, even the other day 
was stopped by an old woman in the street, “Ich kann nicht” &c., 
says I. “ Ah,” says she, showing her toothless gums like an old 
witch, ‘du kennst nicht, mein Herr.” ‘Nein, Frau,” says I. 

Time to turn in. Good-night, my boy ! 

Tuesday.—¥ has this morning gone off to Maestricht in 
Holland and will not be back before the evening. Had no idea we 
were within an hour of Holland. We are just close also to the Forest 
of Ardennes ; saw it as I came along. By the way made a curious 
mistake about the pilgrimage. Cologne is about forty miles off, 
but the place where I want to go is called Co/nmunster—and only 
six miles. Beginning to like the waters. The woman who dispenses 
now always gives me a handsome private red goblet instead of the 
common sort which everyone drinks out of. So I am as well off as 
those who invested sundry francs in the purchase of one. Saw a 
sporting print yesterday of a pointer ; underneath an English transla- 
tion, “ Settling Partridges,” for “Setting.” Under another written 
“The well-dressed dog,” meant as a translation of ‘‘ bon chien,” 





Here is a pleasant little restaurant under the Kurhaus where I 
often give myself a regale of an evening. The said regale consisting 
of a glass of curagoa and a cigar—which stands me altogether two 
groschen and a half. Was greatly amused to-night. A poor wizened 
Frenchman came in. I saw by his look that he had not dined—he 
called for a cup of coffee and some cheese. ‘The coffee arrived, he 
proceeded to pour half of it into his saucer, thus economising it, the 
remainder he filled up with milk. He thus managed to get two cups 
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instead of one. Still there was something wanting, he was looking 
anxiously at me and never beginning. I was reading the evening 
paper, the Jndépendance, that was what was wanting to complete 
his happiness. So I took compassion on the poor creature and let 
him have it. He then flattened it down before him and began. 
What a mixture, cheese and coffee and newspaper! Yet such enjoy- 
ment of it! Every minute he would stop to rub his hands under 
the table. Then the waiter left the room for a moment, and up 
starts my Frenchman to the sideboard and brings over another roll. 
All he had to pay was three groschen, about twopence-halfpenny. 

The Major was off to-day—taken himself away and his oaths. 
He was beginning to get tiresome. He was not liked in the hotel, 
as I said, perhaps from the trouble he and Madame gave. That 
waiter who hated him—wanted him to buy some little views of Aix for 
about a franc. Major scouted him out of the room with an oath. 
That was the reason, I think. Saw this morning a lot of loose cards 
and papers lying on the table. ‘ What’s all this?” says the Major, 
pulling out a sort of railway card (the Major was rather blind). 
“ Qui, oui,” says the waiter, running forward and holding it up to 
him, “ Oui, cing francs.” ‘“ What?” says the Major. “Oui, oui, 
cing francs seulement,” and off goes the waiter in a roar, making 
faces at him, behind him of course, and chattering and pointing at 
him tous. Funny fellow that waiter—very. I could hardly look at 
the Major during the breakfast from laughing. 

To-night a lot of hoydenish girls came bursting into the ballroom 
and began skipping about the floor and presently took off their 
bonnets. They were nearly all “Eugénies.” But there was no 
music, when lo! they begin without any ; such a pack I never saw— 
wild with spirits ; only about three couples, and exhibiting themselves 
for the benefit of the room. No notion of time or tune—dancing a 
schottische to the music of a waltz; as queer a lot as ever I saw ; 
the men evidently shop-boys. I felt contaminated, and moved off in 
disgust. 

Wednesday.—A great musical day this to be! At 3, band plays 
Beethoven’s “ Coriolan,” a “ Lieder” of Mendelssohn’s, and a piece 
of Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” But to-night we are to have shat opera 
in its entirety ; am in great curiosity about it. I like what I have 
heard of it—such wonderfully inspiring music. . . . Was dragged 
off this morning immediately after breakfast by F—— to his boot- 
maker, Schleisser. Boots wonderfully cheap, of fine strength and 
workmanship, Russia leather too. Cheap tailors here also. 

II P.M.—Just come from that most extraordinary and miraculous 
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performance of Wagnerian music—parts of it positively divine—music 
of the spheres indeed. Those parts the sweetest unearthliest bits I 
ever heard. No more to-night, as I am dead tired. 

Thursday.—Now for my impressions of this strange music. In 
the first place it must be considered always in connection with the 
style of his librettos, which I have remarked are all precisely of the 
same genre. ll of a wild and extremely simple character. This, of 
course, imparts a similar character to the music and gives it a 
peculiar style. Thus the “Tannhiduser” is a fairy story like the 
Gisellen : “ Friddin” is another “ wild huntsman” Black Forest story. 
The “ Nibelungenlied,” which he has also done, is of course of the 
same character, and finally “ Lohengrin ” is precisely our own legend 
of “O’Donohoe of the Lakes.” From this I conclude that he finds 
his music only adapted to these kind of stories, and such wild music ! 
As well as I could make it out, the story was this: This elf-king 
“Lohengrin” falls in love with one of Earth’s loveliest daughters, 
done by the “ first woman,” Fr. Tettelbach, who sings really very well 
(and there’s another thing—such awful music to sing, so difficult) 
(she always opened her mouth a foot wide) ; and he might stay on 
earth as long as he liked, provided he did not kill anyone—well, 
there’s a brother, or some man who is against the match—and in 
some unguarded moment the elf-king puts his cold iron through him 
—and so he must return to his watery kingdom. Voila tout. 

Now for the music generally. In the first place there are no 
distinct airs. With perhaps one or two exceptions, it is all ome piece 
of music, which begins at the beginning of the play and ends at the 
end. Then I should say his great aim was contrast. Thus the chief 
body of the music consists, nearly three-quarters of it, in what might 
be called a recitative, only of a most elaborate kind—rather a set of 
wild phrases coming one after the other and going on ad injinitum— 
principally accompanied by tremolos and a deal of brass. Then by 
force of contrast would come in the most exquisite swelling choric 
bits—so sweet and flowing that I mever heard their like—made really 
doubly welcome by the stern, dry music that had gone before, like 
water to the weary traveller in the desert. This other music, quite 
a new language in music, with new phrases too, the voice often 
singing wildly away in the clouds and the orchestra racing about and 
everywhere, out of all rule, time, and established canons ; seemingly 
so, at least. No “rapport” between them, each “gaeing his ain 
gait.” At first it seemed all chaos, but gradually the ear got 
accustomed to it. I should say one should be trained to it. It 
must be like the pre-Raffaelite school in painting. After all, I don’t 
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see why it should be considered as fixed as fate that for all time 
music should consist in short airs with accompaniment of orchestra, 
or why it should have the same form. The problem is this: the ear, 
it is found, has a faculty of being delighted with sweet sounds. Is it 
not possible that there may be many other forms for these sounds 
to assume besides the traditional one of airs—that is, phrases 
always tending to a conclusion? Another point struck me also. 
The orchestra was as prominent as the voices, no subservience, all 
one mass. 

So much for the music in general. The overture was grand. 
There is one theme worked up in ever so many inconceivable ways. 
It is a wild chant where Lohengrin sings to his swan which draws 
his water-car, both when he first comes and when he is finally 
wafted away. As I say, it is worked up in chorus and every way, 
even in recitative when the voice sings something totally different ; 
then it is disguised in other places—you hear it forcing its way 
in here and there, and such a beautiful theme! I remember a frag- 
ment of it. (Here some bars written down from memory.) The 
overture started with this strain, treated with two of the violins so high 
and in tremolo fashion, very like the beginning of “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” and then some other reed instrument begins to get en- 
tangled with the same thing, and so on till the bass arrives ; all then 
working and crossing each other in the most magical, full, and 
noble style. They did not join on in the regu/ar way so that you could 
predicate the exact moment, as is generally the way. They stole in. 
Commend me to that overture. I wonder how the English critics 
could so abuse him. He must be a man of genius, whatever his 
music be. I shall never forget that strain when it would come in 
with the chorus. Also a beautiful duet in the second act for two 
trebles. I am thoroughly Wagnerised ! 


Saw a funeral this morning, hearse first, then the priests in their 
robes and a cross, then the people two and two. Remarked every- 
one without exception took off their hats as it passed and until it 
had passed. In every available place here, I find two boxes, 
one for the poor, another for the Cathedral. This, in hotels &c. 
Bought a pipe yesterday with the picture of Lorelei on it. Thought 
of Mendelssohn as I paid for it. 

A night with the “ Concordia.”—Last night I had a real treat. 
There are certain splendid fétes coming off next week at Brussels, 
meant to celebrate the great national independence. These go on 
for a week. Great shooting matches, open to all Belgium and 
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Germany. Also what is calleda “Concours” for the singing 
societies of Belgium and Germany, for large prizes too—and all 
Belgium and Germany will be rushing up by special train to hear 
and see as well. Last night the Aix-la-Chapellistes’ society, the 
“ Concordia ” (which is going to compete), gave a public rehearsal of 
their music in the room behind the “Erholung.” Such a pretty 
room, not too large, meant for a ball-room, as could be seen by the 
ubiquitous oak floor. 

Well, for the music ; when I strolled in about 9 o’clock, I found 
the whole town assembled, a pretty sight, and at the end of the 
room the chorus. But the music! Most wonderful and astonish- 
ing! Such precision and breadth; the only idea it gave me 
was, this is not singing at all. It was a new sensation. It was 
more like instruments, bassoons, &c. It had none of the Aissing 
verbal sound the choruses have with us. It was as one voice, and 
that voice as broad and perfect as an instrument. Then the lights 
and shades ferfectly marvellous—at times swelling out in a wild 
strain with the expression of a solo singer, and then sinking down to 
the depths. The gem of the evening was a solo, ‘ Lebewohl,” 
accompanied as it were by instruments ; the effect was as if a rich, 
full, swelling brass band was accompanying it. Finely sung by 
the solo too. Another wonderful feature was Weber’s mermaid 
song, sung by a solo singer, with (as it were an orchestral accom- 
paniment) a recitative, where they imitated the short sharp chords 
of the stringed instrument. And note no vulgar idea of imitation 
suggested by this, but something very grand and noble ; it was all so 
rich. Then at times they had a combination of accompaniment, 
chorus and solo. Then a difficult fugue and the most complex per- 
plexed music, the most violent discords, but all true in tone. On the 
whole I spent a most delightful two hours. It was a new sensation. 


Yesterday evening the man at the Kursaal comes up to tell me 
that he has left a new English book on the table—the “ Auzledtvert.” 
He said this over and over again, and I could not make out wat it 
was until he brought it. It was Household Words he meant. 
Saw this morning an ox or heifer, nicely harnessed between the 
shafts, drawing a market cart, and lowing in a manner most musical 
and most melancholy. . . Intend some night taking an expedition 
to one of the Bierhauses, of which there are a good number of the 
true Teutonic stamp. 

Was at the ball last night, the very last one of the season. The 
twelfth they had given. Lighting, floor, and music good. Liked it 
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even more than the last. One very pretty girl in blue with whom I 
danced twice—danced like a sylph. When we were going to start off 
she said: “ Le deux temps, M’sieur, s’il vous plait.” Now this was pre- 
cisely the dance we were going to dance, so I thought the remark 
superfluous ; but on reflection found it was in contradistinction to 
the other queer dance called the Troistemps—in which I should 
have been quite at sea. Wonderfully nice dancer she was. The grand 
expanse of that room and its smooth black oak floor—I could have 
gone on all night. Indeed, one time I found we had been perform- 
ing a pas seul to the admiration of the room. During the pauses I 
furbished up my French. Rather astonished her by informing her 
that “dans mon pays on dansa toujours jusqu’a cinq heures du 
matin.” ‘“Vraiment? M’sieur?” (Shealways called me “ M’sieur,” 
why I don’t know.) “Je pense que cela serait bien ennuyant, 
M’sieur,” she says very quietly. ‘“‘ La danse ennuyante, Mademoiselle 
pas du tout.” 

I was beginning ina tone of virtuous expostulation, when I found 
that an individual with a great beard was in the act of performing a 
profound salaam to me, with his face nearly into mine. I returned 
it promptly, though a little taken aback. Another salaam and I 
found my partner had been carried away! She was brought back 


though in a moment, and another man with a red face anda raw 
throat with his collar down had her off again, before I could look 
about me. By the way, when I was asking her to dance, I saw she 
was sitting with her chaperon. Twojother fellows came up at the same 
moment. PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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AN ENGLISH VILLAGE: 
THE OLD AND THE NEV. 


T is one of the shrewd observations of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu that the most beautiful scenery always lies in the 
transition between mountains and champaign country. Visitors to 
the Tyrol will endorse the truth of the observation, but it may 
receive illustration without leaving our own country. It cannot be 
more than sixty years ago that the railway between Hereford and 
Shrewsbury opened to travellers one of the fairest tracts of country 
in England. The line roughly indicates the ancient Welsh Marches. 
To the west are broken ranges of hills, the southernmost point of 
which is Brecon Beacon, the central group is that of the Church 
Stretton Hills. There is but one conspicuous height to the east of 
the railway—Titterstone, whose volcanic crest tops the low range of 
the Clee Hills. Midway between Hereford and Shrewsbury is Lud- 
low, the frontier fortress of the Welsh Marches, described by the 
Merry Monarch as the most beautiful city of his kingdom. From 
Ludlow eastwards lies a wide and fertile valley watered by the Teme, 
until the skyline is broken by the gentle slopes of the Malverns. 
The change from coaches to the railway system has had the effect 
of making this tract of country, where the three counties of Salop, 
Hereford, and Worcestershire meet, less known than it was fifty years 
ago; and beyond the general excellence of the roads, metalled by 
the Dhu stone of the Clee Hills, there is not much that will attract 
cyclist or motorist. To appreciate its characteristic beauties of 
stream, woodland, and pasture, one must live there, or better still, 
claim it as one’s native place. So far this may be said to be all 
written in the chronicles of the guide-book ; but the object of this 
paper is not to re-write Murray, but to take up the memories of more 
than forty years ago, and to observe the extraordinary changes which 
have taken place within’living memory in a typical South Shropshire 
village, which shall be called Hopeton. Unchanged, unchanging in 
its natural features, its social life and conditions are not so much 
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transformed as extinct. But there are certain external alterations, 
brought about now by climatic changes, now by the inroad of a 
civilisation doubtfully so called, which would be noted by a 
sexagenarian who had not visited Hopeton since the days of his 
youth. He would find less timber, less water, fewer cottages, fewer 
footpaths. The timber has gone with the ancient race of squires, or 
disappeared with their successors in the desire to make something 
out of a bargain discovered to be imprudent. That stream which 
crossed the road at the entrance of the village surely challenged his 
boyish stride, but now the stepping-stones mock the brook which the 
Parish Council will soon enclose in a drain-pipe. The over-drainage 
which began in the fifties and went on through the sixties of the last 
century has served to rush the rainfall in a wasteful hurry from ditch 
and drain to brook and river. The very earth has no chance to 
drink. Again, the returning native will miss many a cottage roof, 
and many a broad path, bridle and foot, which he was wont to use 
without dread of trespass or barbed wire. The disappearance of 
cottage and pathway is closely linked, as cause and effect. Into the 
question of the depopulation of Arcady the present writer is not 
inquiring, but it is clear that those cottages went first which were 
outlying, reached only by the roughest cart-roads, and practically 
impassable in the winter months. With their demolition or disuse 
went first the road and then the pathway. Few sights are more 
pathetic than the ruins of some of these eighteenth-century cottages— 
the black oak beams and the plaster screened by a mass of untrimmed 
foliage, the garden plot still discernible in outline with its flotsam 
and jetsam of the past, a raspberry or gooseberry tree with diminutive 
fruitage—a laburnum flouting the desolation with its bright golden 
chains, a pansy here and there reverting to its mountain type. 

With scarce less regret will he also note that the old hedgerows 
are largely of the past. They have gone down before an economical 
spirit of questionable wisdom. Something of space has been gained 
thereby for arable land, but the cattle in the fields have lost a 
desirable shelter, and bird life is threatened, for woodland is not 
the natural habitat of some of the farmer’s best friends. 

But such external changes are as nothing in significance compared 
with the revolution which fifty years have brought about in the social 
life of the village. It was then dominated, for better or for worse, 
by two personages ruling respectively in the secular and ecclesiastical 
spheres, the Squire andthe Parson. Their rule, which to-day is some- 
times harshly described as a tyranny, was often too autocratic to be 


wholesome, especially where one was a kinsman of the other, and 
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private jealousies were unexpressed because of joint selfish interests. 
As types, beth have largely disappeared. The old Squire, with his 
long pedigree, choleric, susceptible as to his own rights, jealous of 
any form of intrusion, at times and seasons self-indulgent, was rarely 
without a sense of responsibility towards his little realm. He had 
those simple and true ideas about sport without which sport is 
indefensible. He would clean his own muzzle-loader, and tie his 
own flies. No weather would prevent his attendance at Sessions, or 
at the Board of Guardians, of which he was Chairman. He read his 
“Times,” looked after his garden and stables, went to church of a 
Sunday morning, could quote a little Latin on occasions, mistrusted 
young Gladstone, regarded his annual visit to London as a suffdice, 
would tolerate no smoking in the house, nor swearing before ladies ; 
was an early riser, and got to bed after three glasses of port when the 
clock struck eleven. 

Such as he, living on from generation to generation in lands 
which were often called after their own names, became first conscious 
in the middle of the last century that landed property, which they 
fondly declared could never run away, had become as insecure as 
other possessions. The crash came somewhat later, and for the 
avoidance of bankruptcy, three courses were open to the luckless 
Squire : to cut down stables and gardens and to live in half or the 
quarter of his house ; to sell outright ; or to let the Court and live in 
a farmhouse, or in some seaside place where he would feel as much 
at home as a fish on a gravel path. Thus anyhow the place that 
knew him and his would know him no more. The estate at Hopeton 
was under four thousand acres, hence it did not attract the South 
African or American millionaire. It passed by sale to a stockbroker 
at the flood tide of his financial success. Entering into possession, 
he cleared out as rubbish everything in the Court except the 
tapestries and family pictures. The old Squire’s ancestors looked 
down upon the lavish entertainments of the stockjobber and his 
London friends. Wholly ignorant of the country and its life, he 
made his way by sheer expenditure of money, received the Com- 
mission of the Peace, and finally was returned in triumph as 
Conservative Member for the Division of his county. But he never 
could be, and is not, the head man of the village. 

There was about his predecessor a sense of responsibility towards 
his dependents, crude and inadequate, but hardly selfish, unless the 
realisation that he himself was a part of them could be so regarded. 
The nouveau riche, on the other hand, from the nature of things is 
like a foreign substance in the flesh. Generations must pass before 
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the sympathy can be restored not only between landlord and tenants, 
great and small,~but between landlord and the land. 

A correspondent change has been wrought in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. The tithe rent-charge reached its high-water mark in the 
early sixties. Hence the benefices under lay patronage offered a 
secure if not ample provision for the landowner’s younger son or for 
the chaplain of some greater house. The picture of the Parson as 
spending all his time in the hunting field or in sharing the bacchanal 
orgies of the Court is for the most part ludicrously off the mark for 
the period. 

As every squire was not a Sir Roger de Coverley, so every rector 
was not as he of Bemerton. It is a matter of grave doubt whether 
the country parson of to-day is more spiritually minded than he of 
fifty years ago, although he may be more religiously occupied. The 
withdrawal of the incentive of a “good” living may be so much to 
the good in regard to the candidature for Holy Orders, but the type 
of candidate has undoubtedly suffered in other directions from the 
same cause. There is a loss, if one may use a much abused term, of 
culture. The Rector of Hopeton, while he took a day occasionally 
with the hounds, was well read in English literature, and had never 
forgotten his French since he took the Grand Tour with his pupil, 
and Patron’s son, the Duke of Bridgnorth. Of his three nearest 
neighbours, one, a recluse, was a botanist and geologist of repute, 
another a skilful musician, a third a scholar, lately a public school- 
master, who employed much of his leisure in editing the Georgics, 
a commentary not yet to be neglected by the student. 

The modern country parson, often without private means, marking 
from year to year a family increasing in inverse proportion to his 
professional income, has not the heart of grace to preserve such 
culture as may have been his. Often he is injudiciously trans- 
planted from city life and so presents a parallel to him of the 

Court. 
His past experiences are only of slight value in the new sphere. 
The parochial organisation which is a necessity in dealing with a 
population of eight thousand people is worse than superfluous in a 
country parish of three hundred souls. Often the only rapport 
betwixt him and the country folk is the outcome of a common dislike 
to the occupants of the Court. The Parson’s power is crippled at 
the schools, and his influence in the Parish Council is not rarely a 
negligible quantity. Fifty years ago the church never lacked a 
congregation, and the sermon was an opportunity, for it was the one 


and only avenue of religious teaching. Now, despite a surpliced 
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choir with pretentious performances distressing to a true musician, 
the building is only half filled, and five-sixths of the congregation are 
women. The situation is not much more hopeful for the cause of 
religion if one turns to Nonconformity. Fifty years ago, dissent in 
the village was more virile, more earnest. The tiny whitewashed 
building, as innocent of decoration within as without, drew together 
a little eager group of worshippers content to be led by the genuine 
enthusiasm of the local preacher. The secret of the success of 
Wesleyan Methodism was the measure of persecution which was, it 
must be confessed, sometimes its lot. The little chapel is gone, the 
building and its name. The services tend to be more and more 
a feeble imitation of those in the Parish Church, and the staring 
new red building holds less and less enthusiastic adherents than 
the old Chapel in the days when dissent was frowned upon or 
crushed. 

One is inclined to think that the most significant change that 
has taken place in the social order of the village is seen in the 
Farmer. Fifty years ago money was made by farming in Hopeton, 
now it has first to be made, and then to be lost over it. Into the 
thorny question of the effect of Free Trade upon the agricultural 
interest the present writer is incompetent to enter. But it is an 
important factor in this issue to recollect the type of farmer by which 
modest fortunes were then made. In education, tastes, and senti- 
ment he was then much nearer the labourer. 

In his constant share with them of all but the roughest of their 
work, he appeared more as a friendly foreman or ganger. His sons 
passed their apprenticeship to agriculture under his eye, and no 
department of farm labour was unknown to them. His wife and 
daughters kept the house, made the butter and cheese, and looked 
after the remunerative department of the poultry yard. The weekly 
holiday was market day. A rough cart, not always with springs, con- 
veyed the farmer and his wife to Ludlow, or one of the neighbouring 
towns. It was not beneath her dignity to take her place with butter 
and eggs under the shelter of the Poultry Cross and to do her 
bargaining coram populo. His day was more one of pleasure than 
of business, except on fair days, and it must be admitted that the 
coarser specimens of his class seldom drove home quite as straightly 
as on the outward journey. They were not drunk, however, at the 
end of the day, but only “ market peart,” a distinction sometimes too 
fine for acceptance at the Petty Sessions. This kind of farmer, with 
his simplicity and Jonhomie, his occasional coarseness and brutality, 
isno more. A few of the fittest survive, farming out of love for the 
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pursuit rather than from any profit to be got out of it, living mainly 
upon a capital made by their forebears in more prosperous times. 
But for the most part the smaller farms have been thrown into larger 
holdings, and the farmer in Hopeton is no longer an independent 
person, but merely the agent or bailiff of the landowner. This 
brings about a complete change in his own position ; he no longer 
pays rent to his landlord, but is his salaried servant, and while the 
extent of acreage which he superintends is doubled or trebled, his 
relation to the labourers has ceased to be a personal one. He will 
not, as his predecessor, work with them, he was not engaged for that ; 
but he has to see that they work, and hence, in so far as its social life 
is concerned, “‘ Latifundia perdidere Arcadiam.” 

Those unacquainted with village life fifty years ago would 
probably think that Squire, Parson, and labourer made an exhaustive 
classification of its little society. The error is excusable enough 
because there has disappeared from such a village as Hopeton a 
characteristic element difficult to classify. Socially it mediated 
between farmer and agricultural labourer. Its constituent person- 
alities were :— 

The Village Publican ; 

The Blacksmith ; 

The Wheelwright ; 

The Shoemaker ; 

The Tailor. 
Add to these a small but significant group earning higher wages 
than the unskilled labourer, at least for parts of the year. These 
were specialists, and so distinctive was their peculiar craft that 
surnames were commonly dropped out when they were referred to, 
as, John the Hedger, William the Thatcher, Thomas the Mole and 
Rat-catcher, Ben the Sawyer. The services of such men would often 
be enlisted by the day in an area far wider than that of Hopeton. 
Given that they were sober and industrious, these looked to taking 
later in life some small holding of a hundred acres, and so passed 
upwards into the farming class. 

The village inn at Hopeton, remote as it was from the coach-road 
between Worcester and Ludlow, could never have paid its way 
through any profits from the casual traveller. Late in the old 
Squire’s day, when he looked this way and that to avert the imminent 
disaster to his fortunes, the attempt was made to turn the public- 
house into a fishing resort, but the accommodation was rough, and 
the fishing, good as it was, only availed for two-and-a-half miles 
of water, and the experiment failed. But the publican worked in 
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with his house a small holding of some sixty acres, and if he did 
not make money, yet was saved from the degradation of entire 
concentration of interest upon the bar parlour. Thither, of course, 
resorted the baser sort, of evenings. But the submerged of Hopeton 
was rather a fortieth than a tenth, and the inn was saved from dis- 
repute not so much by the vigilance of the village constable, himself 
no infrequent customer, but by an occasional remonstrance from the 
Court. 

The village shop disappeared about a quarter of a century ago. 
The nominal owner was also the Constable. Hanging up at the 
entrance, “ wisely kept for show,” were his badges of office, truncheon 
and a glittering pair of handcuffs, for, fifty years ago, such a person- 
age was as innocent of uniform as the village postman. The actual 
manager was his wife, whose bland ways, combined with an ever open 
eye to the main chance, helped to lay the foundation of that modest 
fortune which is still increasing in her grandson’s business as a grocer 
in Ludlow. Since village shops still flourish elsewhere they need no 
further description. But improved communication with adjacent 
towns, increased postal facilities, the bicycle, and hereafter the motor- 
car, are everywhere sealing the fate of the village Whiteley. His 
curious little emporium is now rarely met with except at a distance 
of six or seven miles from the nearest town. In Hopeton the 
smithy and the wheelwright’s shop were of purpose set side by side. 
Each craft supplemented the other, and if each mechanic was 
skilful their joint trade would extend to other villages. But, 
normally, each village was self-sufficing for the purpose of both 
trades. Now, since there is less and less arable land, fewer horses 
are kept and shoeing has dwindled to a vanishing point. The 
like causes have diminished the wheelwright’s business. The few 
orders that the farmer has to place for cart or plough are now given 
to some distant implement maker, and the two most characteristic 
trades of the village are rapidly disappearing. 

Still earlier, quite fifty years ago, vanished the business alike of 
tailor, shoemaker, and village dressmaker. The villagers were 
content with the clothes and boots supplied, for what was lack- 
ing in fashion was made up in serviceable wear. Every year a 
not inconsiderable account for repairs was delivered to the Court 
and the Rectory. But the vast increase and use of ready-made 
goods in these trades was the prelude to their disappearance in 
the village, and, if one may hazard the prophecy, promises their 
extinction within measurable distance in the neighbouring towns. 

The loss of such trades to the village is not to be measured by 
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finance; it is a loss of energy and of life. The very sights and 
sounds which such trades presented and made were symbols of 
vitality. The ringing of the anvil, the not less musical sound of the 
saw, the low thud from the shoemaker’s shop, even the pale tailor’s 
face “through his low window seen,” struck ear and eye as expressive 
of life. And the life was largely corporate. One need not be a 
student of Sir Henry Maine to perceive in the conditions of that now 
distant past a real village community, its features now and again 
obliterated by petty tyrannies and selfishness, yet preserving a sense 
of mutual obligations and responsibilities. The personal element 
was strenuous ; each knew, if he did not always regard, his duty to 
his neighbour. The social life of the village, from its apex in the 
Squire to its base in the labouring class, was coherent, and mainly 
strong. 

But it may be asked, Is not this picture idyllic? And the graver 
challenge may be put, Was not this social structure, after all, rotten at 
the base? Certainly the example and teaching of Kingsley and 
Girdlestone, and the more truculent denunciations of Joseph Arch, 
could not have won so many disciples if the position of the rural 
labourer fifty years ago was all that could be desired. When 
the rule of the Squire was a harsh despotism, the farmer often 
followed suit, and the face of the poor man was ground down, and 
he suffered here and there in a piteous silence from low wages, 
insanitary conditions of living, and deficient education. The 
present writer trusts, however, that he is not an indiscriminate 
laudator temporis acti if he regards the nemesis which has fallen 
upon the landowners as ill deserved by the larger proportion of their 
class. 

The stars in their courses have fought against them, and the 
storm has beaten upon the just as upon the unjust, upon those who 
lived and cared for their people, upon those who lived and cared 
only for sport and self-indulgence. So, if the mission of Joseph Arch 
had extended to South Shropshire, one village might have given him 
an eager attention, in another his denunciations would have passed 
unheeded. All would depend upon the twin ruling powers, the 
Squire and the Parson, in a less degree upon the Farmer ; all would 
depend upon the personal influence which had been brought to bear 
upon the labourer and his condition by those responsible for him and 
for it. 

That which has gone from the village is social life. Those who 
brought into being County Councils and Parish Councils no doubt 
intended its restoration by such means. They desired to galvanise 
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these communities into a fresh and conscious existence. But the 
batteries are now too weak and now unsuitable. You cannot do by 
committees the work that can often be accomplished by personal 
sympathy and private effort. If you cannot make people sober by 
Act of Parliament, still less can you make them mutually considerate, 
kindly helpful each to the other. If the crux of the present distress 
lies in the position of the agricultural labourer, he too is disappearing. 
In Hopeton he is as one to six fifty years ago. Unskilled, past 
middle life, indifferent, apathetic, he is not even a Radical. His 
sons will have none of his life, or its conditions. They will not be 
recalled to the country by technical schools, still less by the artificial 
introduction of recreations and amusements. Slowly but surely the 
exodus goes on, not to the neighbouring towns—where, however, a 
cheap bicycle has introduced them to something of life and its move- 
ment— but to the great and nowhere inaccessible centres of trade and 
manufacture, so that the place that knew them as boys knows them 
no more. 

Is there any chance for the restoration of the life of the village, 
upon which still largely rests the well-being of the nation? The 
answer may seem academical, and the solution visionary, but there 
seems no other remedy than the impress of high and noble character 
upon the common life of the village. Money is of course a factor 
in any possible change for the better, but this is not wanting where 
new men have entered into the possession of old acres. If a 
sixth part ‘of the sum spent annually at Goodwood and Epsom, 
at Cowes and Monte Carlo, were set apart deliberately for restoration 
and advancement of the social life of the village ; if the patronage of 
the benefice should be so exercised that the Parson should be a 
man as well as a priest ; if tenants were chosen with a consideration 
for character as well as for solvency—then, but not without the 
long process of the years, the life of the village might quicken 
again, and the cry of “back to the land” find a responsive echo 
in the heart of many a worn toiler in the city. But it is character, 
and character alone, in the powers that be, that can bring about 
a consummation for which every true lover of our country ardently 
yearns. 


B. WHITEFOORD 
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CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART IV. 


CRAVEN STREET. 


HE Rate-books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields reveal the fact of 
Craven Street having been known, until 1742, as Spur Alley. 
The old “Globe” tavern, a favourite meeting-place for the parish- 
ioners and vestries of the parishes of Westminster for the regulation 
of parish affairs, appears to have stood at the corner of Craven 
Street, Strand, part of the site being now occupied by the Craven 
Hotel, 44 and 46 Craven Street.! It was evidently next door to 
this “Globe” that a Mr. Campbell established the banking business 
which was afterwards known by the style of Campbell and Coutts. 
This was in 1692 ; but when the New Exchange was pulled down 
in 1737 the business appears to have been removed to the premises 
so long occupied in the Strand up to the year 1904; the house on 
the south side of the Strand was erected by Mr. Middleton, who 
also, I believe, became a partner in the earlier history of the firm of 
Coutts & Co. 

The “ Globe” was not behind the other Charing Cross taverns 
in being a recognised “ show” resort. A most remarkable character 
exhibited his prowess here. ‘This was the ‘‘ Lythophagus,” or Stone- 
eater, an eccentric being who actually cracked flints between his 
teeth like nuts, and then gnawed, crunched, and reduced them to 
the smallest pieces. By striking him on the stomach, the stones 
would resound as ina sack. Such stones as marbles, pebbles, &c., 
which he was able to reduce to powder, he made up into a paste 
which was to him a most agreeable food. This is, perhaps, the less 
surprising part of his performance, since earth or clay-eating is 
known to be a depraved taste among the Javanese, Sumatrans, and 
the Indians of Venezuela. The gullet of the “ Globe” lithophagus 
was very large, his teeth extremely strong, his saliva very corrosive, 


1 See Lysons’s Collectanea. 
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and his stomach lower than the ordinary human stomach. This was 
an accomplishment which appears to have been, beyond doubt, a 
scientific fact. It is described by Father Paulin in the “ Dictionnaire 
Physique,” and Mr. Charles Boyle speaks of a private soldier very 
famous for digesting stones.' J. O’Keefe, the Irish dramatist, wrote 
“ The Stone-eater’s Song” : 





Make room for a jolly Stone-eater, 
For stones of all kinds I can crunch, 
A nice bit of Marble is sweeter 
To me than a Turtle or Haunch. 
A street that’s well-paved is my larder— 
A Stone you will say is hard meat, 
But, neighbours, I think ’tis much harder, 
Where I can get nothing to eat ! 
Chorus :—With my crackledy mash, ha! ha! 
And a jolly Stone-eater am I. 
London Bridge shall serve for a luncheon— 
Don’t fear—-I won’t make it a job: 
The Monument next I will munch on, 
For fear it should fall on my nob ; 
Ve Strand folks, as I am a sinner, 
Two nuisances I will eat up ; 
Temple Bar will make me a good dinner, 
And then on St. Clement’s I’ll sup. 


I think, if my mind does not alter, 

The Spaniards some trouble I’ll save : 
I’ll eat up the Rock of Gibraltar, 

And still if my stomach should crave, 
I’ll eat up Pitt’s diamond at Paris, 

I’m told ’tis the rarest of stones— 
If Monsieur inclin’d then for war is, 


At Cherbourg I’ll eat up the Cones. 


The Ostrich, Sir, I can beat hollow, 
Though smartly he gobbles horse shoes ! 
So, cut out in stone, and I’ll swallow 
An Ostrich for Michaelmas Goose ! 
Though with Stones I came here to be treated, 
Whilst Liberty Britons enjoy, 
The Rock where the Goddess is seated 
May no Stone-eater ever destroy. 
With my crackledy mash, ha! ha! 
And a jolly Stone-eater am I.? 


In 1767 a number of subalterns of the army and mariners on 
half-pay assembled at the “ Globe ” tavern in the Strand, and deputed 


1 See the London Evening Post, March 27, 1788, and print by Hollar, 1641. 
2 The Morning Herald, Aug. 7, 1788. 
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Lieutenant Carroll to wait on the Marquis of Granby and General 
Conway to return thanks for their gracious reception of the 
application for an augmentation of their allowances.’ 

A Mr. Eaton, a Leicestershire gentleman staying at the “Globe” 
on the business of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch canal, was attacked by 
a gang of ruffians in Panton Street, Haymarket, and robbed, and 
beaten so terribly that he died before he could be conveyed to his 
lodging.” 

The only mention of a landlord connected with the “ Globe” that 
I have encountered is that of George Pack, the actor. He appeared 
on the stage when very young, as a singer, having received his 
instruction from Richard Leveridge. He left in the meridian of 
life to keep the “‘ Globe ” tavern at Charing Cross. 

In Craven Street lived Mr. Denis O’Brien, who wrote in the 
“ Morning Post ” the impassioned appeal in behalf of his distressed 
friend, Sheridan, then upon his death-bed, ending with “ Life and 
succour against Westminster Abbey and a splendid funeral.” O’Brien 
held a colonial appointment, and was employed in secret political 
service ; but fell into the common fate of secret service men, and 
was, at length, deserted by the party whom he had actively served 
he died in great distress.‘ 

An incident associated with Craven Street was a remarkable 
marriage which Horace Walpole mentions in a letter to George 
Montague, of the 3rd of September, 1748. A handsome fellow 
named Tracy was walking in the park and overtook three girls. 
Having some of his acquaintance with him, they followed them. 
The girls, however, ran away, and the company grew tired of pursuing 
them, all but Tracy. He followed them to Whitehall Gate, where 
he gave a portera crown to dog them. He told the pretty one she 
must go with him, and kept her talking till Tracy arrived, quite out 
of breath and exceedingly in love. He insisted on knowing where she 
lived, which she refused to tell him: and after much disputing went 
to the house of one of her companions, and Tracy with them. He 
there made her discover her family, that of a butterwoman in Craven 
Street, and engaged her to meet him the next morning in the park ; 
but before night he wrote four love-letters, and in the last offered two 
hundred pounds a year to her, and a hundred a year to Signora la 
Madre. Griselda made a confidence to a staymaker’s wife, who told 


} Gentleman’s Magazine, May 18, 1767. 

2 Jbid, May 15, 1793. 

% Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vol. v. p. 235. 

* The Romance of London, by John Timbs, F.S.A. 
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her that the swain was certainly in love enough to marry her if she 
could determine to be virtuous and refuse his offers. “ Ay,” says 
she, “but if I should, and should lose him by it.” However, the 
measures of the cabinet council were decided for virtue; and when 
she met Tracy the next morning in the park, she was convoyed by her 
sister and brother-in-law, and stuck close to the letter of her reputa- 
tion. She would do nothing, she would go nowhere. At last, as an 
instance of prodigious compliance, she told him that if he would 
accept such a dinner as a butterwoman’s daughter could give him 
he should be welcome. Away they walked to Craven Street ; the 
mother borrowed some silver to buy a leg of mutton, and they kept 
the eager lover drinking till twelve at night, when with a chosen 
committee the faithful pair waited on the minister of Mayfair. The 
doctor was in bed, and swore he would not get up to marry the king, 
but that he had a brother over the way who perhaps would, and who 
did. “The mother borrowed a pair of sheets, and they consum- 
mated at her house ; and the next day they went to their own 
palace.” ! 

When the “Globe” became the “ Craven,” it shared with the 
“Standard,” in Leicester Fields, the distinction of being the only 
tavern remaining in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields which 
could boast of a large room capacious enough for parochial and 
clection feasts. This was at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Duke of Northumberland was accustomed annually to 
entertain munificently at the “ Craven” his fellow parishioners—the 
fat bucks of Chevy forming, no doubt, part of the feast, since venison 
was the chief article in the menu. “Buck” was a cant name fora 
club or society about the period alluded to. Hence the “Craven” 
was perhaps somewhat appropriately a meeting-place for the 
festivities held there by the “Senior Bucks’ Lodge,” whatever that 
might have been.? Such Lodges are described as spurious offshoots 
of the freemasons. Ten years later we read that “the famous and 
noble Order of Bucks held its meetings at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s Street, but formerly they were held at the 


1 Jesse’s Memorials of London, Nimmo, 1901. 

2A “buck” was also acant name fora ‘‘cuckold.” See Bailey’s English 
Dialect Words of the 18th Century. ‘‘ Bucks. To be sold a compleat Regalia, 
and other useful and ornamental Appendages of a Bucks’ Lodge, in perfect 
Condition, wich may be viewed from the Hours of Ten till One on Tuesday 
next, the 7th inst., by applying at the Pewter Platter, in Charles Street, Hatton 
Garden, where any Person wishing to become a Purchaser is requested to leave 
a Proposal in Writing, with Name and Address, and the Committee appointed 
to dispose thereof will send an Answer thereto.” —Daily Advertiser, Jan. 4, 1794. 
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‘Sun’ in Monkwell Street.” Increasing, however, in numbers and 
respectability, the order removed nearer the court, “for the accom- 
modation of the nobility and gentry of which it is composed.” ! 

The “Craven Arms,” No. 3 Craven Court, Craven Street, 
Strand, was formerly the “Ship and Shovel,” a change to be 
regretted, since the latter sign was, without doubt, reminiscent of the 
thirsty stevedores who took out the ballast, coal, or corn from the 
barges at the wharves in this part of the Thames, which received 
sea-borne coal, before the introduction of railways. We find the 
baker’s ‘ Peel” employed as a sign in a similar way. 

No. 7 Craven Street has a mural tablet outside, informing the 
passer-by that the great Benjamin Franklin lived there, when he 
represented the American colonists. The house is further remark- 
able for having been the place of meeting for the “Society for the 
Relief of Persons imprisoned for Small Debts.” This charitable 
effort had its origin in the well-meant endeavours of the Rev. Dr. 
Dodd, who, himself, was hanged at Charing Cross for a forgery by 
which he hoped to escape the responsibility for /arge debts. 

Grinling Gibbons, the producer of so many exquisite examples 
of the wood-carver’s art, is said to have been born in this street about 
the middle of the 17th century, when the thoroughfare was known 
as Spur Alley ; but if a statement of his sister’s, among the Ashmole 
MSS., be more worthy of acceptance, he was born at Rotterdam. 
Here also dwelt the Rev. Mr. Hackman, the infatuated lover who 
shot Miss Reay. ‘The story is, perhaps, not so well known as to be 
unworthy of repetition. “It was on the evening of the 7th of April, 
1779, that a handsome well-dressed woman was seen to be about to 
enter her coach on emerging from Covent Garden Theatre. As she 
was doing so a young man in the garb of a clergyman moved 
abruptly towards her, fired a pistol at her head, so receiving the 
bullet that she fell dead on the spot. Another report showed that 
he had turned another on himself with suicidal intent, but without 
fatal effect, upon which he proceeded to beat his brains out with the 
butt-end, as if eager to deprive himself of life. But he was secured, 
and, bespattered with his own blood and with that of his victim, he 
was immediately carried before a magistrate. The dead body was 
taken to a neighbouring tavern to await a coroner’s inquest. 

“No more romantic story broke the dull tenor of English 
aristocratic life in the eighteenth century. The lady was Miss Reay, 
well known as the mistress of the Earl of Sandwich, an elderly 
statesman of great ability, who conducted the whole of the naval 

1 Tavern Anecdotes, by Christopher Brown, 1825, p. 109. 
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affairs of England during the war with the American colonies, 
Miss Reay was of humble origin, but possessed beauty, intelligence, 
and an amiable character. She had borne four children to the Earl, 
who treated her with the greatest tenderness and affection. 

‘“‘ Rather more than three years before the above date, a young 
military officer named Hackman, in quarters at Huntingdon, was, 
in the course of an ordinary hospitality, invited by Lord Sandwich 
to Hitchinbroke, his lordship’s country residence. Though the 
time was little more than a century before our own, it was different 
in some of the essentials of good taste, if not of morals; and we 
learn with some little surprise that this distinguished statesman had 
Miss Reay established as the mistress of his house, for the reception 
of such society as visited him. The young man, who was of an 
enthusiastic temperament, fell violently in love with Miss Reay, 
and sought to win her affections with a view to matrimony. The 
poor girl, who had the grace to wish she was not what she was, 
opened her heart to his addresses. They corresponded, they 
met; the young man was permitted to believe that the most 
cherished hope of his heart would be realised. To fit himself 
the better to maintain her as his wife, he studied for holy orders, 
and actually entered upon a curacy (Wiveton, in Norfolk). 
Miss Reay’s situation became always more and more embarrassing, 
as the number of her children increased. Well disposed to Hack- 
man, she was yet bound by strong ties of gratitude to Lord 
Sandwich. In short, she could not summon sufficient moral 
courage to break through her bondage. She seems to have striven 
to temper the violent transports of her lover, but his was not a 
constitution to bear with such a disappointment. His letters, after- 
wards published, fully show how his love for this unfortunate woman 
fixed itself as a morbid idea in his mind. For some weeks before 
the fatal day, he dwells in his letters on suicide, and cases of mad- 
men who murdered the objects of their affections. The story of 
Chatterton seems to have had a fascination for him. He tells a 
friend, on March 20, that he did not believe he could exist without 
Miss Reay. He then, and for some time further, appears to have 
contemplated only his own death as the inevitable consequence of 
his blighted passion. On the morning of April 7 he was employed in 
reading Blair’s ‘Sermons,’; but afterwards, having traced Miss Reay 
to the theatre, he went back to his lodging for a brace of pistols, 
which he employed in the manner described. 

“The wretchedness of the unhappy man during the few days left 
to him on earth was extreme. He woke to a just view of his 
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atrocious act, but only to condemn himself, and the more eagerly to 
long for death. After his condemnation, the following note reached 
him: 
66 April 17, 1779. 
“¢To Mr. Hackman, in Newgate.—If the murderer of Miss 
Hackman wishes to live, the man he has most injured will use all 
his interest to procure his life.’ 


“ His answer was : 
** Condemned Cell, Newgate, April 17, 1779. 
“¢The murderer of her whom he preferred, far preferred to life, 
suspects the hand from which he has such an offer as he neither 
desires nor deserves. His wishes are for death, not for life. One 
wish he has : could he be pardoned in this world by the man he has 
most injured? Oh, my lord, when I meet her in another world, 
enable me to tell her (if departed spirits are not ignorant of earthly 
things) that you forgive us both, and that you will be a father to her 
dear infants ! j. 


“Two days after this date Hackman expiated his offence at 
Tyburn. 

“ The surviving children of Miss Reay were well educated by their 
father ; and the fourth, under the name of Basil Montagu, attained 
the rank of Queen’s Counsel, and distinguished himself by a ‘ Life 
of Bacon,’ and other works.” ! 

At No. 27 Craven Street, now, I think, a private hotel, lived and 
died James Smith, Solicitor to the Ordnance, and one of the 
authors of the “Rejected Addresses.” Not that he lived here 
always, however, for he was born in the house of his father in 
Basinghall Street, No. 26, and afterwards lived at No. 18 Broad 
Street, Austin Friars, where an amusing incident happened in 
which he was concerned. A second James Smith came to the 
place after he had been for many years a resident, producing so 
much confusion to both that the last comer waited on the author 
and suggested, to prevent future inconvenience, that one or other 
had better leave, hinting at the same time that he should like to 
stay. “No,” said the wit, “I am James the First; you are James 
the Second ; you must abdicate.” And as James the First he was 


1 The correspondence of Hackman with Miss Reay was published by 
Mr. Herbert Croft, under the appropriate title of Love and Madness. The 
book has become extremely rare, but the|bulk of the letters are reprinted in a 
collection of Crimina? Trials, 6 vols., Knight and Lacy, 1829.” Chambers’s 
Book of Days, i. 486-7. 
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appropriately buried in the royal parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
having died at his Craven Street residence in 1839, on December 24, 
The part-author of the “ Rejected Addresses” was not the only 
lawyer who dwelt in this street, for many others found it conveniently 
in the neighbourhood of Westminster Hall, before the new Palace of 
Justice was built at Temple Bar, a circumstance which provoked the 
following jeux d’esprit : 

‘In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base ; 


Fly, Honesty, fly ! seek some safer retreat, 
For there’s craft in the river, and craft in the street.” ! 


which elicited : 


*¢ Why should Honesty fly to some safer retreat, 
From attorneys and barges, ’od rot ’em ? 
For the lawyers are jus¢ at the top of the street, 
And the barges are jzst¢ at the bottom.” ? 


Sir Joshua Reynolds enters in his “ Note Book,” January 22, 1761, 
an engagement with “ Akenside, Craven Street.” ® 

During the rage for mineral waters, those of the West Ashton 
Mineral Well, near Trowbridge in Wilts, discovered in the year 1731, 
were to be had of the sole vendor in London, Daniel Gach, druggist, 
at the “King’s Arms” against Craven Street in the Strand: “ By 
drinking and washing with this Water, more than roo persons have 
been already cured of Wounds, from one to upwards of twenty years 
standing, of Scorbutical Eruptions, of sore Eyes, sore Breasts, the 
Leprosy, and the King’s Evil. 

“N.B.—Lodgings may be had at the same Place, and in the 
town of Trowbridge, within one Mile and a half Distance. 

“The water is also sold in Bristol by Mr. Grip, Printer ; in 
Salisbury, by Mr. Carent and Mr. Light ; in Bath, by Mr. Horton, 
Apothecary, near the Abbey. No other correspondence is yet 
settled.” 4 

VILLIERS STREET... 


It is well known that George Street, Villiers Street, Duke Street, 
Of Alley (about four houses down Villiers Street, on the left, going 
from the Strand), and Buckingham Street, preserve every word in 
the name and title of George Villiers, the second and last Duke 
of Buckingham, whose death is recorded in a brief entry in the 

1 James Smith, Comzc Miscellanies, 1841, vol. ii. p. 171. 

2 Sir George Rose. 3 Wheatley’s Cunningham. 

4 London Evening Post, May 10, 1733. 
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parish register of Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, as having occurred on 
April 17, 1687 : “ George Vilaus, lord dooke of bookingham.” If 
this be correct, Cunningham is wrong in giving the year in the index 
to his ‘‘ London” as 1688. James I. conferred a part of the lordship 
of Kirby Moorside upon his favourite “ Steenie,” the first Duke. 
These streets occupy the site of York House, a palace of the 
Archbishop of York, of which a relic survives in Inigo Jones’s 
beautiful Water-gate at the bottom of Buckingham Street,' and in the 
street name of York Buildings. Elmes, in his “ Topographical 
Dictionary of London,” is in error when he says that it was John, 
Duke of Buckingham, who gave its name to John Street, Adelphi, 
for this street was named after John, one of the Adelphi or 
“ brothers ” Adam, the eminent architects, a fact, one would have 
thought, of which a fellow architect would have been cognisant. 
Evelyn notes in his ‘ Memoirs” how he “took a house in Villiers 
Streete, York Buildings, for the winter, having many important 
concernes to dispatch, and for the Education of my daughters.” ? 
The street was built about the year 1674. Sir Richard Steele lived 
here from 1721 to1724. “In1725,” says Cunningham, “I find, in the 
rate-books of St. Martin’s, the word ‘gone’ against his name.” He 
died in Wales in 1729.* One of Steele’s unfortunate enterprises was 
associated with this part of London. Here, in York Buildings, he 
fitted up a sort of nursery for the stage. On one occasion he gave 
to some two hundred guests a sumptuous entertainment, with 
dramatic recitations. Addison assisted, and wrote an epilogue for 
the occasion, in which occur these lines of quiet humour : 


‘* The sage, whose guests you are to-night, is known 
To watch the public weal, but not his own.” 


And here Steele was outwitted by his stage-carpenter refusing to 
drive another nail until he was paid; when the essayist said his 
friend’s elocution was perfect, though he didn’t like his subject 
much.‘ In St. Martin’s Library is a water-colour drawing of the 
shops of Richardson, the celebrated printseller, then at the N.W. 
corner of Villiers Street, No. 31 Strand, now part of the forecourt of 
Charing Cross Railway Station. 

There seems to have been a street between Villiers Street and 
Buckingham Street, known as Charles Court, which Elmes, in his 

? The motto of the Villierses, Fidez coticula Crux, which is still that, I believe, 
of the Earls of Jersey and Clarendon, could be seen, and possibly can still be 
seen, on the side of the gate which faces the street. 

? Vol. i. p. 530 (November 17, 1683). * London Past and Present, 1850. 


* Timbs’s Romance of London. 
VOL, CCXCVIII. NO. 2092. EE 
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“‘ Topographical Dictionary,” describes as being the fifth turning from 
Charing Cross, counting apparently from Northumberland Street. 
It is mentioned in the “General Evening Post” as the “next 
turning to Villiers Street,” ! and in the “Stranger’s Guide to London ” 
it is said to be “‘ by Hungerford Market. Heere is a Plying place for 
Watermen.”? The latter gives a Brewer’s Yard in the Strand. 
Perhaps this is identical with a narrow entrance-way on the west 
side of the railway forecourt, which is now known as Brewer’s Lane. 
This Brewer’s Lane as well as Green’s Lane, “near Hungerford 
Market,” may have derived their names from the circumstance of 
John Green, of Westminster, drewer, having been with three others 
the purchasers of York House, the site of which they, about the year 
1672, converted into the present George, Duke, Villiers, and 
Buckingham Streets.* There was a “Clark’s Coffee-house” in 
Villiers Street, in York Buildings.‘ 

The Music Room in Villiers Street, perhaps the same with the 
“Great Room” and the ‘“‘ Duke’s Theatre” mentioned further as in 
York Buildings, was almost as celebrated in its day as the Hanover 
Square Rooms at a later period. Among Aaron Hill’s “ Miscel- 
lanies,” > is “ A Prologue for the third night of Zara, when first played 
at the Great Musick Room in Villars Street, York Buildings,” 1735. 
About three years previous to Mr. Garrick’s appearing at the theatre 
in Goodman’s Fields, he performed Chamont in the “ Tragedy of 
the Orphan,” at a small house called the Duke’s Theatre in Villars 
Street, which was situated within a few doors of the bottom of the 
street, on the right-hand side. The play was got up by the scholars 
of Eton College. The ladies who were present at Garrick’s pro- 
fessional début were so fascinated by his splendid powers that they 
offered him their purses and trinkets from the boxes.® 

Edmund Kean, the tragedian, was uncertain in his temper, and 
the associates of his lower carousals were always doubtful whether 
he would be offended or pleased with their familiarity. Higman, 
a bass-singer and an acquaintance of Kean’s, took a public-house in 
Villiers Street, Strand, and changed the sign to “Richard the 
Third.” This house was much frequented at one time by the 
tragedian, who on several occasions noticed the presence of one 
Fuller, a ventriloquist and mimic. Kean was told that Fuller 
imitated him, among others, admirably, but the mimic—bearing in 
mind probably the story of Henderson and Garrick—always omitted 
the actor’s portraiture when he saw the great original present. One 


1 September, 1796. 3 39791. § Cunningham’s London. 
4 Daily Post, February, 1726. . 5 Vol. iv. p. 106. © Wheatley’s London. 
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evening, however, Kean came into the room after Fuller had begun 
his imitations, which were announced in a sort of concert-bill, to be 
of Matthews, Emery, Knight, Bannister, Young, Kemble and Kean ! 
The tragedian took his seat, and Fuller proceeded ; Kean tapping 
the table ever and anon in token of approbation. Fuller paused 
before he attempted the last imitation, but Kean looked approval, 
and he essayed. Before, however, Fuller had enunciated five lines, 
Kean threw a glass of wine in his face, and a scuffle ensued, in the 
course of which Kean said that if he thought he was such a wretch 
as Fuller depicted he would hang himself. 

Judging by the position of the famous Water-gate at the bottom, 
Buckingham Street may be said to occupy the centre of the site of 
York House where Lord Chancellor Bacon, the son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Keeper, was born in 1560-1.2, Beingin the garden one 
day watching the peter-boat men casting their net, as they did often 
very successfully in those days, he asked them what they would take 
for their draught. ‘They answered so much: his Lordship would 
offer them no more but so much. They drew up their nett, and in 
it were only two or three little fishes ; his Lordship then told them, 
it had been better for them to have taken his offer. They replied, 
they hoped to have had a better draught, but, said his Lordship, 
‘Hope is a good breakfast, but an ill supper.’”* Samuel Pepys, the 
diarist, lived in this street, though the house has since been rebuilt, 
and is now numbered 14, the last on the west side, overlooking both 
the Thames and “the most perfect gem of architecture in London.” 
Opposite Pepys’s house, “in a large house at the bottom of York 
Buildings,” lodged Peter the Great, during his famous sojourn in 
this country, and here he used to spend his evenings with his cicerone 
Lord Carmarthen, drinking undiluted (so it is said) hot brandy with 
pepper in it. Hence, too, the Czar, in accordance with his aquatic 
instincts, was fond of travelling by the river. Readers of Smollett’s 
“Roderick Random” will be interested to know that the Water- 
Gate Lodge was tenanted by the Hugh Hewson who was the 
original of Hugh Strap, the simple, generous, and faithful friend of 
the ingrate hero, Random. Hewson, for forty years, kept a hair- 
dresser’s shop in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and was fond of pointing 
out to his customers and acquaintances scenes in “ Roderick Random” 
which had their origin, not in the author’s fancy, but in actual truth. 


’ Diprose’s Book of the Stage. 

* A fragment of the old palace is said to be still standing at No. 15, the lower 
portion of which is the office of the Charity Organisation Society. 

* Aubrey’s Lives, ii. 224, 
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Hewson left an underlined copy of “ Roderick Random,” showing how 
far he was indebted to the genius of the Doctor, and to what extent 
the incidents are founded in reality. Hewson died in 1809. In 
Gilchrist’s “ Life of Etty” the painter, we are told that the artist’s 
rooms looked on to a terrace (Etty’s house having been No. 14 in 
Buckingham Street, formerly Pepys’s), with a small cottage at one 
end, and that the keeper was a man named Hewson, supposed to 
be the original Strap of “ Roderick Random.” At No. 14 Etty dwelt 
from 1824 till within a few months of his death in 1849. He first 
took the ground floor (afterwards occupied by Mr. Stanfield), then 
the top floor; the special object of his ambition being to watch 
sunsets over the river, which he loved with a love like Turner’s, who 
frequently said, “There is finer scenery on its banks than on those 
of any river in Italy.” Its ebb and flow, Etty used to say, was like 
life, and “the view from Lambeth to the Abbey not unlike Venice.’ 
In those riverside rooms artists of two generations have assembled, 
Fuseli, Flaxman, Holland, Constable, and Hilton—then Turner, 
Maclise, Dyce, Herbert, and all the newer men.! 

It was also for the sake of chambers commanding a view of the 
river that David Copperfield and his aunt came and dwelt in this 
street. They were at the top of the house, “very near the fire- 
escape, with a half-blind entry, and a stone-blind pantry.” Two of 
the most interesting features in the street are the two doorways 
forming the entrances to two houses now numbered 17 and 18, on the 
east side, near the lower or river end. No. 17 is said to have been 
a house built for one of the Duchesses of Newcastle. On the first 
floor is a good deal of panelling, a carved fireplace in the front room, 
and a boudoir or closet leading out of the smaller room at the back. 
No. 18 used to be and perhaps is still—as is the case with most houses 
in this street—used as offices, and has a much more elaborate door- 
way, With a flat coffered hood, supported on two carved brackets of 
excellent design. Many of the mouldings and some of the carving 
have been destroyed and obliterated by successive coats of paint. 
There is some bold ironwork on each side of the doorway, and good 
cast terminals to the railings. No. 19, next door, has a lamp bracket, 
but is not otherwise noteworthy.” 

No. 22 Buckingham Street was the house of Power, the publisher 
of the “ Irish Melodies,” to whom Moore wrote so many letters.’ 


1 Gilchrist’s Lzfe of Eity, vol. i. p. '221. See also Thornbury’s Haunted 
London. 

2 Roland Paul’s Vanishing London,' plate vii. 

> Wheatley’s London. 
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Humphrey Wanley, who formed a catalogue of Saxon manuscripts 
for Dr. Hickes’s “Thesaurus of the Northern Languages,” wrote 
from his lodgings over against the “Blew Posts” in Duke Street, 
York Buildings, to Sir Hans Sloane, May 6, 1707. 

It is not generally known that the great Napoleon Bonaparte 
lodged in a house in George Street, a thoroughfare preserving the 
Duke’s Christian name, which extends from Duke Street to the Em- 
bankment. Old Mr. Matthews the bookseller, of the Strand, used to 
relate that he remembered the Corsican ogre residing here for five 
weeks in 1791 Or 1792, and that he occasionally took his cup of 
chocolate at the Northumberland Coffee-house, opposite Northumber- 
land House ; that he there read much, and preserved a provoking 
taciturnity towards the frequenters of the coffee-room ; though his 
manner was stern, his deportment was that of a gentleman. Near his 
lodgings in the Adelphi was a place much resorted to by another 
ruler of France, Louis Philippe, who, between 1848 and 1850, was a 
frequent visitor at the Lowther Bazaar in the Strand.! 

We are left in uncertainty as to where the Long Room in York 
Buildings was, since “ York Buildings” was a general name for the 
streets and houses erected on the site of York House, but it was 
perhaps identical with what was known as the Duke’s Theatre in 
Villiers Street, York Buildings (see “ Villiers Street”). A benefit 
was given at the “Great Room,” as it was then called, in York 
Buildings for “ Mr. Gordon”—probably the professor of music at 
Gresham College of that name, who died in 1739. ‘On Monday next 
will be perform’d, a Consort [s/c] of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
The first Violin by Mr. Dubourg, who will likewise perform several 
Solo’s and Sonato’s. Tickets to be had at the British and Smirna 
Coffee-houses, and at the door, at half-a-guinea each.”? Matthew 
Dubourg, the violinist and soloist referred to, was an eminent pupil 
of Geminiani, having led the violins for Handel when in Dublin. 
One night, having a solo part in a song, and a close to make ad 
Uibitum, he wandered about a great while, and seemed a little be- 
wildered and uncertain of his original key ; but at length coming to 
the shake which was to terminate this long close, Handel, to the 
great delight of the audience and augmentation of applause, cried 
out loud enough to be heard in the most remote part of the theatre, 
**Won’t you come home, Mr. Dubourg ?” or rather, to give the exact 


1 The Romance of London. 

? This was in 1721. See a collection of material relating to the Signs of 
London and the Home Counties, in the Library of St. Martin’s-i--the-Fields, 
No. 132. 
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words, “You are welcome home, Mr. Dubourg” Geminiani died 
in Dubourg’s house, aged 96. 

Here, on the site of old York House, was established in the 
27th of Charles II. the York Waterworks to supply the inhabitants 
of St. James’s. In a MS. list of patents granted in the reign of 
Charles II. in my possession, is the following : 


‘ vij die May con Ralph Bucknall and Ralph 

“Water house} Waine to sett upp a Water house upon the River 

to supply of Thames upon parte of the Ground belonging to 

St. James’s Yorke house to serve the Inhabitants of St. James’s 
with water for 99 years.” 


The works are described in the ‘‘ Foreigner’s Guide to London,” 
1720 ; but the Company took to purchasing estates, granting 
annuities, and assuring lives, and proved to be one of the bubbles of 
that year of wild speculation. The fire-engine ceased to be worked 
in 1731; but it was afterwards shown for several years as a curiosity. 
“‘Its working by sea-coal was attended with so much smoke, that it 
not only must pollute the air thereabouts, but spoil the furniture.” ! 

The confused affairs of the Company, and the consequent dis- 
putes and lawsuits with its creditors and debtors, gave rise to a host 
of pamphlets and even a political novel. The last of the property 
was sold in 1783. However, the spirit of the York Buildings 
Waterworks lingered here until a later time; for in Buckingham 
Street, in 1818, were “the Sea-water Baths,” which were supplied 
by a vessel with water below Southend.? 

An interesting account of the Adelphi arches, extending from 
York Buildings under the whole of the Adelphi, will be found in 
“The Adelphi,” by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 1885, p. 17. 


THE GOLDEN Cross HOTEL. 


One of the most interesting spots in this historic neighbourhood 
is the Golden Cross Hotel. Not that the present house is identical 
exactly, in its situation, with the old inn bearing that sign, but in 
that it perpetuates the memory of an old hostelry the antiquity of 
which is probably traceable to the kind of half-way house between 
London and Westminster that existed here in the earliest known 
history of the village of Charing. The probabilities have already 

1 London Daily Post, 1741. 

? Romance of London. An interesting engraving by Boydell of a view of 
London taken off the Thames, near York Buildings, where the tower-spire 
arrangement of these waterworks is a conspicuous object, is exhibited (No. 53 in 
the catalogue) in St. Martin’s Library. 
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been pointed to of a cross—a wooden cross, it is said—having stood 
here before that erected to the memory of Queen Eleanor, and it 
is reasonable to assume that the tavern depicted in early engravings 
was, from its associations, distinguished by the sign of the Golden 
Cross. The old inn figures prominently in Canaletti’s well-known 
view of Charing Cross in the Northumberland Collection ; but it 
was pulled down when the Trafalgar Square improvements took 
place in 1830. The purchase of the inn at the time of these im- 
provements was by far the largest that the Commissioners had to 
make. It was concluded on December 28, 1827, when the extensive 
premises, with three houses in St. Martin’s Lane and two houses 
and workshops in Frontier Court, were bought of George Howard 
and others for the sum of £30,000. The “Golden Cross” was 
the “ Bull and Mouth ” of the west, and one of the most extensive 
coaching centres in England, whose fame, as a writer in the year 
1815 remarks, had spread from the Pillars of Hercules to the 
Ganges, from Nova Zembla to New Zealand, and from Siam to 
California! It may, of course, have escaped one’s notice, but in 
the course of a comprehensive study of the mid-eighteenth century 
news-sheets I do not remember having encountered ar adver- 
tisement that related to coaches regu/arly departing from the “ Golden 
Cross.” A Chaise and Pair for Portsmouth is announced which 
“will set out on Monday next, or ¢f reguir'd, a Coach and four 
Horses, either on Monday or Tuesday next.”? In cases where they 
were needed only occasionally, notice was probably given to the 
drivers of coaches that started from the older-established coaching 
centres citywards. 

Mr. G. Boulton of Leatherhead, described as a man of powerful 
understanding and considerable acquirements, and of a very kindly, 
hospitable disposition, was proprietor of the ‘‘ Golden Cross” at the 
beginning of the last century. His advertisements are of interest 
as showing the time occupied in the journey, and the rates to 
which travellers were subject. The proprietors, Messrs. Tilt, Hicks, 
Baulcomb, Boulton, and Co., of the Coach from Lewes to London 
and from London to Lewes, “respectfully inform the public that 
their fares, either way, are: inside 135. od. outside 8s. 6d. And 
that they set out from the Star and White Hart Inns, Lewes, every 
Morning, precisely at half-past eight, and arrive at the Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, at six in the evening ; which is to the full as early 


» The Epicure’s Almanack, 1815, a curious and valuable guide to the hostels 
of that time. 
2 Daily Advertiser, March 27, 1742. 
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as any Coach from Brighton through Cuckfield arrives in the 
Metropolis at this season of the year.”! ‘Died at Charing Cross, 
October 29, 1814, G. Boulton Esq., of Leatherhead, formerly 
proprietor of the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, a man of powerful 
understanding and considerable acquirements, and of a very kindly, 
hospitable disposition.” ? The “ Eclipse,” in 1821, set out from the 
“Golden Cross” daily at 7.30 a.M., for Exeter, going by Salisbury, 
Blandford, Dorchester, and Bridport. A Mr. Stratton was the 
proprietor of the inn in 1814. 

Mr. Horne, another proprietor, and one of the largest coach- 
owners in England, died in the prime of life August 8, 1828. A 
relative, however, must have succeeded him, for B. W. Horne and 
Co. are described as the proprietors, in the “‘ Globe” of July 24, 1834, 
where they “respectfully inform the public that the speed of the 
Chester Mail has very much increased, rendering it decidedly the 
best conveyance to Chester (in twenty hours only), through Lich- 
field, Stafford, and Eccleshall, which sets out every evening at 
half-past seven o’clock, from the Golden Cross, leaving the Cross 
Keys, Wood Street, Cheapside, punctually at a quarter before eight, 
at very reduced fares. . . N.B.—‘Liverpool Umpire,’ from the 
above inns every afternoon (in twenty-three hours); only one 
guard and one coach throughout the journey ; arrives in time for 
the Irish Government packets.” In 1833 the late Duke of Beaufort’s 
father took a house at Brighton and had occasion frequently to run 
up to London to attend the House of Commons, of which he was 
amember. The best coach then was the “Times,” which plied 
between Castle Square, Brighton, and the “ Golden Cross,” Charing 
Cross. It was driven by Goodman, a surly cross-grained fellow, 
who would not let the then Marquis of Worcester touch the reins. 
Vexed at this discourtesy, Lord Worcester repaired to a large 
coach proprietor in the Borough, and within a fortnight a rival to 
Goodman’s coach was running at greatly augmented speed.* 

“An Excellent New Ballad ; being entitled ‘A Lamentation 
over the Golden Cross, Charing Cross,’” which is attributed to 
Maginn, the Irish satirical writer, bemoans the change wrought in 
this locality : 

‘* No more the coaches shall I see 
Come trundling from the yard, 


Nor hear the horn blown cheerily 
By brandy-bibbing guard. 





1 The Sussex Weekly Advertiser, Nov. 29, 1802. 
2 Gentleman’s Magazine, Nov. 1814. 
® Globe, July 24, 1834. 4 Daily Telegraph, August, 1892. 
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King Charles, I think, must sorrow sore, 
E’en were he made of stone, 

When left by all his friends of yore 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 


O ! London won’t be London long, 
For ’twill be all pulled down ; 

And I shall sing a funeral song 
O’er that time-honoured town. 


In the days when this breathing-space for Londoners had to 
cater for the appetites of those whom an enthusiasm for “taking 
the air ” had brought so far west, the tavern-keepers in the neighbour- 
hood were, no doubt, alive to the opportunity afforded for victualling 
as well as drinking. And although the Malt Duty may have been, 
as indeed Ned Ward says it was, nowhere better promoted than in 
the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, yet the taverners were 
actually licensed victuallers in those days, and it is not impossible 
that the Carrier, in “ King Henry IV.,” had the “ Golden Cross” 
in his mind’s eye when he recalled a certain duty he had to perform 
of delivering “a gammon of bacon and two razes of ginger at 
Charing Cross.”! And, like the other surrounding pleasure resorts, 
it was at a later time an attractive spot for those who were bitten 
with the “Monster” and curiosity mania. In January 1742 was 
to be seen at the “Golden Cross” an exhibition testifying to the 
influence of Dean Swift’s works upon the popular imagination. Dr. 
Johnson thought that, in “ Gulliver’s Travels,” “that which gave most 
disgust must be the history of the Houyhnhnms,”? but fifteen years 
after that strange production’s appearance, visitors to the “‘ Golden 
Cross” were delighting in “the Houyhnhnm, or the most beautiful 
Harlequin Mare, foal’d on the Mountains in Wales, whose spots by 
far exceeded the Leopard, and, for its excellency in Make and 
Shape, is the greatest Curiosity of its Kind in the whole World.” ® 

“To be Seen at the Sign of the Golden Cross. The Great 
Rhinoceros or real Unicorn, that was taken in the Great Mogul’s 
Dominions, after a Journey of a thousand Leagues by Land to 
Patna, was shipp’d on board the Lyell, Capt. Acton, and brought to 
London in June 1740. To be seen at 1s. each. 

“ This extraordinary Animal is but four Years old; his Body is 
covered with Folds like a Coat of Mail, and scaled all over; so as 
to defend itself from the Injuries of all other Animals ; besides a 
large Horn on its Nose, with which he attacks the Elephant, his 


? Part I. Act II. sc. 1. 2 Lives of the Poets. 
3 Daily Advertiser, Jan. 2, 1742. 
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sworn Enemy. Before he enters into Engagement with the Elephant 
he whets his Horn on a Stone, and then aims at the Elephant’s 
Belly, knowing it to be the tenderest Part, and in this Manner 
destroys the Elephant. ‘There has never been one in England since 
the Memory of Man. He is next in growth to the Elephant. 

“A great Number of the Nobility and Gentry daily resort to 
see him.” ! 

The proprietor’s repertory exhibits a remarkable penchant for 
zoological curiosities. Here he produced “The largest Horse in 
England (to be Sold cheap), being nineteen Hands an Inch and a 
half high, and every way proportionable, which has been shewn at 
the Golden Cross for some time past, to the general Satisfaction of 
the Nobility, Gentry, and others, that have had the Curiosity of be- 
holding such a Prodigy in Nature.” ? 

Another vara avis reputed to be seen at the “ Golden Cross,” but 
of a more phantom character, was the “ Pretender.” Many a Tony 
Lumpkin arrived fresh and raw in London, hoaxed with a letter of 
recommendation to Charles Stuart at the ‘‘Golden Cross,” only, of 
course, to find his quest of an even less encouraging nature than the 
“ Devil’s Lontun” of his own “sheer.” This joke probably occupied 
the same shelf in the brain of the perpetrator with that of sending 
a poor boy to the chemist for a penn’orth of pigeon’s milk, to the 
cobbler for strap-oil, to the bookseller’s for the “Life of Eve’s 
Grandmother,” or to the Tower to see the lions washed,’ fools’ 
errands all sacred to the hoary custom of the First of April. 

In November 1742 there was shown at the “Golden Cross” 
‘6a Wonderfull Young Man, Aged 22, who never had the use of 
Hands, Arms, Legs, or Feet, 4 st. 2 lbs. in weight, and 2 ft. long ; 
as comely in the face as most men. He was received by Sir Hans 
Sloane, writes with his mouth much better than others pretend to 
with their hands. . . . He has neither Stump, nor any other instru- 
ment to perform with, and is justly esteemed the Wonder of the 
World. He does everything with his Mouth.” 4 

It was to the “Golden Cross” that the notorious gambler and 
card-sharper ‘“‘ Captain” England was accustomed to resort. Here 
he was constantly on the watch for the unplucked who came to town 
by coach. His nefarious operations were so successful that he was 
able to support an “elegant” house in St. Alban’s Street, where he 


} Daily Advertiser, Feb. 22, 1742. 

2 Jbid. April 3. 

3 See Peter Lombard in the Church Times, 1893. 
§ Daily Advertiser, Nov. 13, 1742. 
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engaged various masters to teach him the polite arts, and gained a 
slight knowledge of the French language. In the years 1779 to 
1783 he was probably at the height of his prosperity, for he then 
kept a good house and table, and would give eighty or ninety guineas 
for a horse, a price supposed to be equal to 200 guineas at the 
present time. His conduct among men of rank and family, with 
whom he happened to associate in the way of his profession, was so 
polite and guarded, that he gained general respect; but he was resolute 
in enforcing payment of sums he had won. One evening he met a 
young tradesman at a house in Leicester Fields, to have an hour’s 
diversion at ‘*the babes in the wood,” + where he contrived to lose a 
few score pounds, for which he gave a draft upon Haulrey’s; but 
requested to have his revenge in a few more throws, when he s.on 
regained what he had lost, and as much in addition. Upon which, 
being late, he proposed for both to retire, being then past three in the 
morning ; but the tradesman, conceiving himself tricked, refused 
payment of what he had lost. England then tripped up his heels, 
rolled him in the carpet, took a case-knife from the sideboard, 
which he flourished over him, and, using menacing language, at last 
cut the young citizen’s long hair off close to his scalp. Dreading 
worse proceedings, the youth, on being allowed to regain an erect 
posture, gave a cheque for the amount, wished the captain a civil 
good morning, and although he frequently saw England subsequently 
he never spoke of the circumstance. At Newmarket England quar- 
relled with a “ gentleman blackleg,” whom he accused of having 
loaded dice always with him, and received the answer that “if he had, 
he knew who made them for England.” England fought a duel at 
Cranford Bridge, June 18, 1784, with a Mr. Le Rowles, a brewer at 
Kingston, from whom he had won a large sum, for which a bond 
had been given ; and not being paid, he arrested his late friend. A 
duel ensued, which proved fatal to Mr. Le Rowles. England fled to 
Paris and was outlawed. It is said that in the early period of the 
Revolution he furnished some useful intelligence to our army in the 
campaign in Flanders, for which he was remunerated by the British 
Cabinet. Another of England’s favourite resorts was Munday’s 
Coffee-house in New Round Court, close by, but removed later to 
Maiden Lane. 

In Duncannon Street, which extends from No. 449 West Strand 
to Trafalgar Square, may be seen the old archway through which the 
Pickwick coach trundled to the inn, the site of which is now partially 
occupied by a railway office. It was in front of the hotel or inn that 


? Dice. 
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Mr. Pickwick was assailed by the hackney coachman, and thereupon 
taken under the protection of Mr. Jingle. And when the Pickwick 
pilgrims set out hence on their journey it was the archway of the 
‘Golden Cross” that elicited more disjointed remarks from Mr. Jingle. 
“ Terrible place—dangerous work—other day—five children—mother 
—tall lady, eating sandwiches—forgot the arch—crash—knock— 
children look round—mother’s head off—shocking, shocking ! 
Looking at Whitehall, sir ?—fine place—little window—somebody 
else’s head off there, eh, sir?—he didn’t keep a sharp look-out 
enough either—eh, sir, eh?” 

Here, too, David Copperfield was introduced by the chamber- 
maid to a bedroom that “smelt like a hackney coach, and shut up 
like a family vault.” And anon he had a shrewd suspicion that the 
“half a pint of sherry that he had ordered was being concocted by 
the waiter, behind a partition, of the dregs from the glasses of previous 
imbibers. At all events it was flat, and had more English crumbs 
in it than David was accustomed to expect in foreign wine.” 

When, in 1643, puritanical bigotry was at its height, the “ Golden 
Cross” sign was taken down as superstitious and idolatrous, “by 
order of the Commission or Committee appointed by the House.” ! 

The Restoration of the second Charles was commemorated at 
Charing Cross by the sign of the “ Pageant,” which represented the 
triumphal arch erected at that place on the occasion of the entry of 
the King. It remained standing for one year. The house which it 
distinguished is evidently the same with that called by Pepys the 
“Triumph.” It seems to have been a fashionable place, for the 
diarist went there on May 25, 1662, to see the Portuguese ladies of 
Queen Catherine. ‘They are not handsome,” he says, “and their 
fardingales a strange dress. Many ladies and persons of quality 
came to see them. I find nothing in them that is pleasing ; and I 
see they have learned to kiss and look freely up and down already, 
and I believe will soon forget the recluse practice of their own country. 
They complain much for lack of good water to drink.” Mr. Stephen 
Jones, in his edition of the “ Biographica Dramatica,” has drawn up 
a list of printed descriptions of the London “ Triumphs” or Lord 
Mayor’s Shows, whence it seems that the first account of this annual 
exhibition known to have been published was written by George 
Peele for the inauguration of Sir Wolstone Dixie, Knight, on 
October 29, 1585, when children personified the City, Magnanimity, 
Loyalty, Science, the Country, and the river Thames, &c. But of 
the royal processions that passed by Charing Cross to Westminster 

1 Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 1876, p. 84. 
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before Lord Mayor Norman took to going by water, interesting 
accounts will be found in J. G. Nichols’s “London Pageants.” It 
seems to have been the fashion to leave the erection of these 
“ pageants” or “triumphs,” as the arches were called, to the alien 
merchants. At the marriage of the Prince of Brazil in Lisbon in 
1729, of the twenty-four triumphal arches erected by foreigners 
‘the English arch will be the finest, and will cost at least 20,000 
crusadoes ; the Hamburghers’ about 15,000.” ! 

Cunningham, in his invaluable “London,” does not mention 
New Round Court; but New Round Court, although it was con- 
nected with Round Court by a passage-way, was quite distinct from 
the latter, and there was even another distinct place at the back of 
both, called the “ Back of Round Court,” as may be seen in Strype’s 
Stow.? One has seen it stated somewhere that New Round Court 
was so named to distinguish it from the old Round Court in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, but this hardly seems to have been the case. 
In a useful little topographical work on London by W. Stow, dated 
1721, Round Court in the Strand is described as “noted for mercers,” 
and there is no mention of a Mew Round Court at that time, which 
seems to have come into existence, in name if not in fact, soon after 
the taking down of the New Exchange (which had itself taken the 
place of the Old Exchange in the City) in 1737. New Round 
Court has long surrendered its site to Charing Cross Hospital. It 
was partly in the Bermudas and partly in Porridge Island, and was 
opposite York Buildings, extending back to the present short 
thoroughfare known as King William Street; but it was effaced 
during the improvements which were carried out under the Strand 
Improvement Act of 1829. It had little right to be called “ Round,” 
however, for it had more corners than any “court” in London. But 
it is remarkable for having billeted quite an assemblage of mid- 
eighteenth century booksellers, as well as dealers in fashionable 
fripperies, fans, gloves, toilet wares, millinery, &c., an association to 
be accounted for probably in the pulling down of the New Exchange 
opposite and the consequent removal of its stall-keepers. 

At the “Cicero’s Head,” in Round Court, the sign of Charles 
Marsh, bookseller, was published “A Poetical Epistle: Humbly 
inscribed to any Body.” 

1 Whitehall Evening Post, Feb. 22, 1728-9. A crusado was a coin stamped 
with a cross: value, three shillings. 

‘¢ Believe me, I had rather have lost my purse 
Full of crusadoes.”—Oshello, iii. 4. 


See the ‘‘ Pageant,” Beaufoy’s Zokens, No. 304, and Boyne’s Tokens, p. 207. 
? 1755. Plan of St. Martin’s Parish. 
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May none but Patriots in the Senate meet ; 

No servile Wretch, with base, unhallow’d Feet, 

Who hangs upon a Statesman for support, 

Presume to tread St. Stephen’s sacred Court ; 

Vet have we left, as with the Jews of old, 

Numbers that bow not to that Baal, Gold : 

Souls full of Honour, who, like Curtius brave, 

Tho’ Self.devoted, would their Country save. (P. 15.) 





“The Author humbly hopes the Transition of the Measure from 
Lyric to Heroic, at this Line (Rome saw, indeed, her Consuls War for 
Fame) will be pardoned ; for though these Verses were begun in a 
joking Humour, yet he could not help growing grave, when he con- 
sider’d that Corruption was lately grown to such an height, it might 
in Time have destroyed the Liberties of his Country.”! Marsh also 
advertises a “Catalogue of the Libraries of Mr. Mackay, Mathema- 
tician, and the Lady Kincaid, both being lately deceased,” &c.? 

The “ Horace’s Head” in Round Court, Strand, was the sign of 
Oliver Payne, brother of ‘‘honest Tom Payne,” who was one of the 
first second-hand booksellers to issue catalogues, and succeeded 
his brother Oliver at this sign. He advertises the catalogue of a 
small but curious collection of books, “in most Faculties, Lately 
purchas’d, in Greek, Latin, and English, French, and Italian . . . in 


excellent condition. Among which are the following : 
*¢ FoLio. Cellarii Geog. Edit. opt. 2 tom. 

Aulus Gellius a Gronovius. 

Philosoph. Transact. abridged, 7 v. 

Corpus Juris Civilis, 2 tom. 1735. 

Le Pois sur les Medailles Antiq. 

Pomel of Drugs, best. 

Virgilius Delph, 

Terentius Delph. 


Buxtorfi Bib. Hebraica, 2 tom. 
—do— Concordantiz Heb. 

Dict. de Bayle, 3 tom. Rot. 1702. 
Athenzeus, Gr. Lat. a Casauboni. 
Dryden’s Works, 4 vols. 

Burnet’s Own Time, 2 v. 
Rushworth’s Collect. 8 v. best Edit. 
Tillotson’s Works, 3 v. 

Hook’s Micrographia 

Bib. Frat. Polon. 8 tom. 


OcTAVO AND TWELVES. 


Virgilii Opera varior. 3 tom. 





Atlas Maritimus 
Scapulze Lex. Elz. 


QUARTO. 


Addison’s Works, 4 vols. 1.p. 
Diog. Laertius a Meibomius, 2 tom. 





Poetae Lat. Minores a Burmanni, 2 v. 


Polybius a Gronovii, 3 tom. 
Livii varior: Edit. opt. 3 tom. 
Ovidii Opera varior. 3 tom. 
Plutarch’s Lives, 5 vol. 
Gordon’s Tacitus, 4 v. 

Jones’s Synopsis Pal. 
Tanner’s Notitia Monast. 





1 Daily Advertiser, July 14, 1742. 
2 Jotd. March 15, 1742. See other 
and December 18, 1741. 


catalogue advertisements, /éid. July 15 
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Vies de Plutarque, par Dacier, 9 tom. | Seneca, 4 tom. Elz. 1 1. 
Horace de Dacier, 10 tom. | Livius, 3 tom. Elz. 


Horatius, Elz. Opere di Redi, 6 tom.” ! 


“STANDING ARMIES. 
This Day is Published 


“ A Short History of Standing Armies in England, written by that 
eminent Patriot, Tho. Trenchard, Esq. 
Captique Dolis Donisque coacti, 


Quos neque Tydides, nec Larissaeus Achilles, 
Non Anni domuere decem non mille Carine.—Virg. Ain. J/. 


“‘What are we to expect if in a future Age an ambitious Prince 
should arise with a dissolute and debauch’d Army, a flattering Clergy, 
prostitute Ministry, a Bankrupt House of L——-s, a Pensioner House 
of C——-ns, and a slavish and corrupted Nation? Vide Page 24. 

“"N.B. This is the Book so particularly recommended by the two 
last Craftsmen, wherein he wishes the whole People of England 
would read it at this Juncture. 

**Sold by Oliver Payne, Bookseller, in Round Court in the Strand, 
and the Booksellers and Pamphlet Shops in London and West- 
minster. (Price One Shilling).” ? 

Oliver Payne also published the “ Memoirs of Count Bonneval ; 
Or a complete History of the late Warin Italy ; containing a parti- 
cular Account of all the Battles, Sieges &c. Likewise a true Rela- 
tion of the most secret Intrigues and Negotiations of the courts of 
France, Spain, Germany and Savoy. Interspersed with Variety of 
entertaining Amours and Original Letters of the several princes 
concerned, Also the political Intrigues of the late King of Sardinia, 
containing an Account of the ill Treatment of Mr. Phelippeaux the 
French Ambassador at the Court of Turin. Translated from the 
French, by J. Sparrow, Gent. With a new Map, explaining the 
Seat of the last and present War in Italy. Price, neatly bound, gilt and 
letter’d, five Shillings.”* This was dedicated to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Johnson’s “Lives of the Highwaymen,” a once very 
popular book, was printed for and sold by Oliver Payne in Round 
Court.4 There is a portrait of Thomas Payne in Dibdin’s 


1 Daily Advertiser, Dec. 18, 1741. In 1742 thestyle was W. and T. Payne, 
Jbid., July 17. 

2 Craftsman, Jan. 6, 1732. 

3 Grub Street Journal, Feb. 13, 1735, and St. James’s Evening Post, June 11, 
1734. 

* Wheatley’s London, and Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 2nd series, by Austin 
Dobson, 1894, p. 192. 
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“ Decameron,” 1817, vol. iii. p. 435. From 1750 to 1790 he was in 
“Castle Street, next the Upper Mews Gate, near St. Martin’s Church,” 
at the bottom, says Mr. Dobson, of what is now Charing Cross Road. 

Next door to the “ Horace’s Head ” was the “‘ Cambden’s Head,” 
or “Camden’s Head,” the sign of T. Woodman! in New Round 
Court, who advertises Sir Isaac Newton’s “ Treatise of the Method 
of Fluxions and Infinite Series, with its Application to the Geometry 
of Curve Lines. Translated from the Latin Original not yet 
published. Designed by the Author for the Use of Learners.” 

Also Crawford’s “ Lives and Characters of the Crown and State of 
Scotland. Collected from the Original Charters, &c., and the most 
approved Histories.” 

“The Deposing and Death of Queen Gin, with the Ruin of the 
Duke of Rum, Marquis of Nantz, Lord Sugar-Cane, &c. Price 6d. As 
it was acted on Monday last at the New Theatre in the Haymarket.” 

“ Thomson’s ‘ Four Seasons,’ with curious Copper-Plates. Quarto 
and Octavo.” ? 

Another long announcement relates to the publication, ‘ This 
Day,” of “‘ The Law and Lawyers laid open. In Twelve VISIONS, 
setting forth the Grievances of the Law, and the Remedies pro- 
pos’d, &c., &c. 

“¢Corruptissima in Respublica [sz], plurimae leges.’-—Tac. Ann. 
Sak. €. 97.” 

This was also printed for J. Chrichley, at the London Gazette, 
Charing Cross.* 

At the “ Plato’s Head,” near Round Court, in the Strand, Dr. 
William Smellie’s “Treatise on the Theory and Practise of Mid- 
wifery ” first saw the light. Dr. Smellie’s numerous improvements in 
the art that he professed gave him a permanent claim to the grati- 
tude of posterity. He states in one of his publications that he had 
educated nearly one thousand students, who had, while attending his 
lectures, afforded assistance to eleven hundred and fifty poor women, 
such patients being supported during their confinement by a sub- 
scription raised among the pupils.‘ : 

In the same year, 1751, “ Peregrine Pickle” was “ Printed for 
the Author at Plato’s Head, near Round Court, in the Strand.” 

*Plato’s Head” was on the north side of the Strand, nearly 
opposite Buckingham Street.* 


1 In 1722 the lower part of Will’s Coffee-house, in Covent Garden, was 
occupied by a bookseller, ‘‘ James Woodman, at Camden’s Head.” 

2 St. James’s Evening Post, Sept. 14, 1736. 3 Tbid., Feb. 24, 1737. 

* Hutchinson’s Biog. Med. and Lond. Daily Post, July 24, 1751. 

5 L. Hutton’s Literary Landmarks, 1888. 
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It was in Round Court, in the centre of the key shops, herb 
shops, and furniture warehouses of Bedfordbury, that, in 1836, 
Robson the actor was apprenticed to a Mr. Smellie, a copper-plate 
engraver, and the printer of the humorous caricatures by Mr. George 
Cruikshank,' who was a little too late to ridicule the exacting 
absurdities of the Stamp Act. In 1798 one Williams, the keeper of 
a reading-room in Round Court, was convicted of lending a news- 
paper to read, and taking a penny for the use of it, for which, by 
29 George III. c. ix., he was fined £5.? 

In the eighteenth century, when no woman was complete without 
a fan at her girdle, J. Pinchbeck, at the “Fan and Crown” in New 
Round Court, “ publish’d” on a fan-mount “ A Curious and correct 
perspective View of the South Front of the new grand Amphitheatre 
at Chelsea, as also of Chelsea-College, and the Parts adjacent, as the 
same was taken from a commodious Situation near the Thames.” * 
Pinchbeck must have been established here for at least nine years, 
for in 1732 he was advertising : “ The Ladies’ Historical and Politicat 
Fan ; or, the European Race. Curiously done on a Fan-mount, 
which is executed in a new and beautiful Taste by Encouragement 
from several polite Ladies. To be had at Pinchbeck’s Fan Ware- 
house in New Round Court... . 

“N.B.—Although this Fan had no Meaning annex’d to it, yet 
the Oddness of the Figures makes so beautiful a Picture that nothing 
of the Kind hath ever been done in this Way so entertaining to 
the Publick.”* Silks consisting of Brocades, Tissues, Damasks, 
“strip'>d” and plain corded Tabbies, flowered and plain Sattin 
Tobines, “strip’d,” flowered, and plain Mantuas, &c., with great 
choice of black Silk Crapes, and Bombazeens were “selling off 
considerably under Prime Cost at Benj. Willmot’s, at the Seven 
Stars in Round Court, Chandois Street.”5 And at the “Two 
Golden Sugar-Loaves” in the same fashionable court might be 
obtained the following : 


s @ ZS. 
Scarlet Cloaks . . + 010 6 Half-Ell Black 
Mantelets trim’d . s« OM DO Callimanco Coste ‘ees 
Velvet Hoods . . ° 4 6 Black Russel ditto . rt 8 o 
Long ditto . ° — 13. 0 Callimanco Gowns 01 o 
Velvet Manteels . ° » It 1 © Scotch Plad ditto . o~« 8 @ 8 
Silk Quilted Coats . - « I 4 © Stuff Damask ditto. o« £8 @ 





' Robson: a Sketch (Hotten), quoted in Haunted London, 1880, p. 236. 
2 Timbs’s Walks and Talks about London, 1865, p. 249. 
* Daily Advertiser, May 20-25, 1742. 
* London Evening Post, Nov. 2, 1732. 
® Public Advertiser, March 18, 1768. 
VOL. CCXCVIII. NO. 2092. FF 
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“Note, Rich brocaded Silk Gowns, Damasks, Turky Silk, 
Floretta’s, Thread Sattins, Tukytees, Velvet Caps, and Women’s 
Silk Hats ; likewise Banjans of all Sorts, at as reasonable rates as 
above.”! A house with a unique sign, that of the ‘“ Turkey-Cock,” 
stood “over against New Round Court in the Strand,” where in- 
quiries were to be made concerning a “Good House to be Lett, at 
a reasonable Rent, with an Oven and other Conveniences, fit for 
an Eating House.” ? 

Munday’s Coffee House, a favourite resort of that clever 
scoundrel Dick England, but removed later to Maiden Lane, was in 
New Round Court, where five pounds reward was to be had for the 
recovery—stolen from a linen-draper’s in the Strand—of a “ Piece 
of spotted Lawn and a Piece of flower’d Lawn, . . . no Questions 
ask’d; if pawn’d or sold, your Money again with Thanks. No 
greater reward will be offer’d, and if cut, the Reward in Proportion.” ® 

A curious side-light upon the life in Round Court is afforded by 
a communication of Steele’s to the “Spectator,” purporting to be 
“the humble petition of Bartholomew Ladylove in the parish of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, on behalf of himself and neighbours : 

“ That your petitioners have, with great industry and application, 
arrived at the most exact art of invitation or entreaty: that bya 
beseeching air and persuasive address, they have for many years 
last past peaceably drawn in every tenth passenger, whether they 
intended or not to call at their shops, to come in and buy; and 
from that softness of behaviour, have arrived, among tradesmen, at 
the gentle appellation of ‘ The Fawners.’ 

“ That there have of late set up amongst us certain persons from 
Monmouth-street and Long-lane, who by the strength of their 
arms, and loudness of their throats, draw off the regard of all 
passengers from your said petitioners ; from which violence satis are 
distinguished by the name of ‘ The Worriers.’ 

‘*‘ That while your petitioners stand ready to receive passengers 
with a submissive bow, and repeat with a gentle voice, ‘ Ladies, what 
do you want? pray look in here ;’ the Werriers reach out their 
hands at pistol-shot, and seize the customers at arm’s length. 

“That while the Fawners strain and relax the muscles of their 
faces in making distinction between a spinster in a coloured scarf, 
and an husband in a straw hat, the Worriers. use the same roughness 


1 London Evening Post, Nov. 4-7, 1738. 

2 Daily Advertiser, March 15, 1742. The sign also occurs among the 
Banks Bills (1765). 

3 Daily Advertiser, July 13, 1742. 
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to both, and prevail upon the easiness of the passengers, to the 
impoverishment of your petitioners. 

“Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray that the Worriers 
may not be permitted to inhabit the politer parts of the town; and 
that Round-court may remain a receptacle for buyers of a more 
soft education. 

“ And your petitioners, &c.”! 

Heathcock Court, Strand, is comparatively too far removed 
from what we should now perhaps consider the “ immediate neigh- 
bourhood ” of Charing Cross, and would consequently be outside 
our notice but for the fact that the “* Heathcock ” tavern, after which 
the court is named, was always spoken of as the “ Heathcock, 
Charing Cross,” in accordance with the usual latitude allowed in 
such descriptive directions, before the abolition of house-signs. 
The idea seems to have been to get people to come as far as some 
well-known spot in London, when further inquiries would make the 
rest of the journey easy. Wecan imagine the men waiting round 
the “ Horse” for employment being glad to direct the anxious sight- 
seer the way to the “‘ Heathcock,” where he wished to see “ a sur- 
prising young mermaid taken on the coast of Aquapulca. . . allowed 
to be the greatest curiosity ever exposed to public view.”? This 
“ Heathcock ” is one of the many London signs which must have 
necessarily been found to be outside the scope of such a comprehen- 
sive work as Larwood and Hotten’s “ History of Signboards.” The 
tavern, however certainly existed as late, at least, as 1787.3 A 
heathcock with wings expanded, and holding in his beak a flower, is 
the crest of the Coopers’ Company,‘ whence probably the sign, 
which appears to have survived over the entrance to the court as 
late as 1844. In July of that year it was removed, in spite of the 
remonstrance of Mr. Peter Cunningham, and lost sight of. Mr. 
Philip Norman, with his ever keen eye for the antique and pic- 
turesque in domestic architecture, calls attention to two picturesque 
old houses fronting Heathcock Court, which were remaining in 1893.° 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


) Spectator, No. 304. 

? Frost’s London Showmen. 

* The Banks ‘‘ Collection of Admission Tickets,” portfolio I. 

* There is an heraldic illustration of the heathcock in Berry’s Encyclopedia 
Heraldica, plate xi. (or ? xl.), 9. 

5 London Signs and Inscriptions. 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA. 


N a nameless land, 
On the shiv’ring sand, 

I watched by the sea, 
And it sang to me. 
I watched its ever changing hue 
And whispered, ‘“‘O Sea! how old are you?” 
And it whirled, and it danced, and it answered me, 
It bridled and foamed and tossed with glee, 
And it rocked and it swayed as it sang to me :-— 


II. 


“I am older than the earth and sky ; 
My soul, my soul, it knows not rest ; 
My love is great as the sun on high 

For mankind cursed and mankind blest ; 
I stretch my arms o’er many lands 

And draw the world unto my sands. 
They lay their heads upon my breast, 
‘The mankind cursed, the mankind blest, 
‘The human hearts that know not rest. 


III. 


“And they dream of the snow of my radiant pearls 
And the bright red blood in my coral veins. 

My heart! They heed not the pool that whirls. 
Sleep ! dream and forget your pains. 

Dream of amber and silver-fish 

And dead-sea fruit on a golden dish. 

Such love as mine can do no wrong !” 

Oh ! hear you, hear ! 

The Siren’s song ! 

“‘Who loves me best will love me long !” 
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IV. 


In an unknown land 

On the shifting sand 

I sleep in the sea, 

And it sings to me. 

With amber and fish, in the grey-green light, 
I sleep in the sea through an endless night ; 
How it croons, and fondles and kisses me, 
And surges, and whispers meaningly, 
‘Sleep well, beloved, whiles I sing to thee.” 


LILIAN MOUBREY. 





| 
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TABLE TALK. 


TL Fanny BURNEY. 


ITH some humiliation I confess that it is only in late years 
that I have obtained more than a bowing acquaintance with 
Fanny Burney, the author of Zve/ina, To be strictly accurate, I am 
only at this moment acquiring her intimacy and friendship. To my 
friend Mr. Austin Dobson I owe such knowledge as I up to now 
possess. He is sending me, as they appear, the successive volumes 
of his new edition of the Diary and Letters of Madame DArblay 
[otherwise Frances Burney], 1778-1840,' now in course of publication 
in a delightfully illustrated and annotated form. As yet but two 
volumes out of six have seen the light, and I have before me a 
prospect of continuous delight. It is needless to say that Mr. Dobson, 
with his enviableand almost unparalleled knowledge of our eighteenth- 
century literature and art, is an exemplary guide, companion, and 
cicerone, and his edition of the diary is in most respects ideal. 
Though a third only of the task of perusal is accomplished, it 
is, I feel bold enough to think, the best portion. Fanny is still in 
her bright youth, caressed and caressing. Her worship of her great 
friend and admirer, Dr. Johnson, and the sense that she must live 
and write up to the estimate of her formed by the literary world of 
her day, has not vitiated her style, and she is still a bright, radiant, 
exuberant girl whose many faults constituted a portion of her charm, 
and whose gladness communicates itself to her readers. 


Her Diary. .- 


Fanny Burney’s diary, unique in its way, is a simple record of 
her conquests. These are not amorous; though the influence of 
sexual imaginings and promptings is just assertive and naive enough 
to impart added enjoyment to the reader. It is literary homage on 
which she prides herself, and this she receives in abundance. Never 
surely, was a book so frankly egoistical and at the same time so 
delightful. 

* Macmillan & Co. 
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Personally I decline to be taken in by her simagrées, her affecta- 
tions of being shocked at the indelicacy of those who congratulate 
her upon or talk to her of her accomplishment in letters. If 
people do not talk to her of herself and her doings, she passes them 
by; if they do, she rushes to enter into her diary what they have to 
say. Yet, strange to tell, she is never offensive and never dull. Her 
delight in her own triumphs rises, as well it might, to ecstasy. 
Homage such as she received—from men like Johnson, Reynolds, 
Sheridan, and Burke—was enough to turn the head of any girl. 
Entries of conversations such as this are constant: “ Burke sat up 
all night to finish it [Zve/ina] ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds is mad about 
it, and said he would give fifty pounds to know the author.” No 
less rapturous was Johnson, who, though now old, put something of 
quasi-sexual warmth into his recognition, and found an unconcealed 
delight in the species of caresses which his age, his intimacy with the 
Thrales, and his intellectual position privileged him to bestow. 
Perhaps the best-known passage in the early portion of the diary is 
that in which Fanny speaks of Johnson’s recognition: “But Dr. 
Johnson’s approbation! It almost crazed me with agreeable surprise. 
It gave me such a flight of spirits that I danced a jig to Mr. Crisp, 
without any preparation, music, or explanation, to his no small 
amazement and diversion. I left him, however, to make his own 
comments upon my friskiness, without affording him the smallest 
assistance.” A characteristic utterance of Johnson concerning Fanny 
Burney is quoted from Dr. Burney’s Memoirs: ‘“ See-sawing and 
seizing both her hands, as if purporting [? purposing] to detain her. 
‘Sir! I would have her Always come . . . and Never go!’” This 
recalls his epigram on a comet :— 

If, at your coming, princes disappear— 
Comets, come every day, and stop a year. 


MASCULINE ADMIRATION FOR CLEVER WOMEN 


HE ecstasies over Fanny Burney of the celebrities mentioned 
recall those over other women approximately of her epoch. 
Similar triumphs attended Elizabeth Inchbald, actress and dramatist, 
whom John Philip Kemble sought to marry, who divided with Fanny 
Burney the admiration of Sheridan (who declared her the only 
authoress whose society pleased him), and who counted among her 
conquests the author of Caleb Williams. In a special degree they 
were shared by another Fanny—Frances Kemble (otherwise Butler), 
around whom danced Macaulay, Sydney Smith, and Rogers, to whom 
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Edward FitzGerald addressed letters now published, and whom Long- 
fellow was unable to resist. It is pleasant to read of the influencé 
exercised over men by clever women when they happen, in 
addition to talent, to be blessed with the beauty which, according to 
Milton, “though injurious, hath strange power.” Such women have 
always been found in England ; and I love to think how in times 
when the worst corruption existed in Courts we can point to the 
Duchess of Newcastle and all the Lucases whose collective epitaph 
is in Westminster Abbey, to Dorothy Osborne, and to “ That sweet 


saint who sat by Russell’s side.” 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 

















